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In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


HAMPION 
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PLUGS 








SPECIALISE 
IN MAKING 


EOWARD SHARP & SONS LTD 








CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY 


FELTHAM, « MIDDLESEX 





TOFFEE 


of Maidstone, “THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS™ 
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By daylight . . . . by artificial light . . . . by firelight . .. 
there are some rooms that always look alive—and 
others that don’t. The life comes in with wisely- 
chosen furnishings, when the fabrics fill the room with 
their own reflected brightness. Before long there’ll 
be charming Sundour fabrics available for you to 


pick just the ones to wake your own rooms into life. 


Saundour 
FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 


@ NW 


Handcrafted leisure 


glove-fitting, soft and pliable. 
Available at once in brown, 


blue, green and wine call 


or brown suede. 


? 
Postal enquiries invited stating 


English size and colour 


rue LONDON SHOE oo. i 


116 NEW BOND ST. + 260 REGENT ST. + 21 SLOANE ST. 
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As a change 
from being 
praised as guide, 
philosopher, and 
friend, nurse, 
cook, and keeper 
of the privy 
purse, woman likes to be admired for 
herself—for her beauty as well as her 
ability—for the Very Important Person 
she is, as well as for what she does. 
She may buy Personality Soap because 
it is long-lasting, kind to her children’s 
skin, and lathers freely in the hardest 
of cold water. 


But she also knows that it is 


uncommonly good for her own 
complexion as well. 


Personality 


More than a Soap—a Beauty Treatment 
2/3 PER TABLET (2 RATIONS) 
Only from Britain’s nicer Shops 











“Naturally, Pobjoy, my 
people let me guide 


WE, ror our PART, were guided 
in our cutting of ‘ Clydella’ Pre- 
fitted Shirts and Pyjamas by a wide 
and careful study of many hundreds 
of schoolboys’ measurements. That 
is why these shirts and pyjamas 
are made in long as well as normal 
fittings. You will notice, too, that 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 4 








them about ‘pre-fitting’” 
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they have generous tucks and hems, 
to allow for growth. We wish that 
supplies of ‘ Clydella’ were more 
generous, too, but we hope they 
will steadily improve. 


‘Clydella,. 


PRE-FITTED SCHOOL SHIRTS & PYJAMAS 
If they Shrink - we Replace 
ow Sy wis} 


> Day 





“VEVELLA’ AND ‘DAVELLA’ 
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No pulling up short in a Double Two Shirt- 
ic’s ‘with you” however v:gorous your actions. 
Also ace points: wide choice of distinctive 
fabrics, two-way neck-line and extra collar. 
At leading Fashion Houses and Stores. 


SHIRT BLOUSE 
with Patented Spare Collar 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE B.1.F.EARL’S 
COURT, STAND NO.W 219. 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT CO. LTD. 
(Dept. 4} 126, Kirkgate, Wakefield, Yorks. 











beautiful 
pure round wool 


of steadfast quality 
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About STONEGROUND 
WHOLEMEAL Bread .7 


Home-bakers in the South 
Country can now obtain the 
real old-fashioned STONE- 
GROUND WHOLEMEAL, 
in 3 and 6 Ib. Bags with 
Baking Instructions, through 
HARRODS Ltd London S W 1 


Since 1805, when John 
Hindhaugh of Newcastle 
upon Tyne first packed his 
Stoneground Wholemeal, 
this famous product has been 
making the best Brown Bread 
for Northern homes . . . the 
“nutty’’ nutritious loaf which 
Dieticians and the Radio 
Doctor so much commend. 


* 
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<Stone Ground NHOLEMEAL 


HINDHAUGHS LTD. 38 CLOTH MARKET 


NEWCASTLE-UPON~TYNE 1 














“*My teeth really 
ARE whiter — 
it’s the Irium in 
Pepsodent !” 


WHY? Your teeth have a lovely 
natural surface—shining and polished! 
But their whiteness is often hidden 
by dingy film. 

This film also shelters acid-forming 
microbes which lodge in tiny crevices 
and start decay. 

Film clings stubbornly. But it is 
quickly emulsified and washed away 
by Irium — exclusive to Pepsodent. 
Irium acts gently, safely. No more 
effective tooth-cleaning substance is 
known to dental science. 

You can prove it for yourself! A 
week’s use of Pepsodent toothpaste 
will give you brighter, whiter teeth, 
brilliantly clean, with no germ-shelter- 
ing film. Keep your teeth film-free. 
Clean them carefully twice a day, 
night and morning. 

(ep 130-835-655) 











You can’t } but you can 
buy extra \ buy extra 
rations WARMTH 








Reduced rations mean reduced resistance to winter ills. 
That means you need more than ever the added 
warmth of wool garments to protect you against colds 


and chills. 






There is NO substitute for 





Issued by the International Wool Secretariat W.3 
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HIDDEN DANGER OF INFECTED 


FEEDING 






BOTTLES 


‘ 


Doctors urge mothers to protect their 
babies from the danger of gastric infection 
(sickness and diarrhoea). Incompletely 
sterilized feeding bottles (and teats) are 
STERILI ZE the hidden danger. They may look clean 
and yet be dangerously contaminated. 
Remove this risk to your baby’s health 
THEM by sterilizing bottle and teats the Milton 
way — safe, simple, economical and 
complete. No boiling, no cracking. Ask 
WITH Chemist for full instructions leaflet. 


MILTON 
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When Mr. Therm turns coal into gas 


and coke the greatest amount of heat 
is extracted from it, and valuable 
by-products, such as tar and ammonia, 


are saved for making Dyes, Aspirin, 


M & B, Plastics, Perfumes, Nylons, e y 
and thousands of other useful things. , 


BRITISH GAS COUNCIL - | GROSVENOR PLACE - LONDON - SWI 
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She is a Beauty Gpecialesr- 









She is a Beauty Specialist and 
believes in looking the part not 
only facially but sartorially both 
in business and out of it. It helps 
to create confidence amongst 
clients and to inspire her with 
confidence in herself. 


So she has turned, like so many 
others to ‘‘Jamedon’’, whose 
models have the right line with- 
out accentuation, the right fit 
without alteration and the right 
note—without doubt. 


Tailored in wool face 
cloth, this suit has a 
roll collar, nipped in 
waist and a jacket 
with a tiered effect 
over the slightly — 


skirt. In Black, Navy 


ded hips of the pencil 
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From discriminating 


JAMES & GORDON LTD. (Wholesale only) LONDON, W.1. Fashion Houses 
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W. tried out many types of machines and methods of manu- 
facture until we were able to find a way of making rugs and 
carpets which could be reasonably priced and yet worthy of 


the fine traditions of the cottage weavers of Old Kilmarnock. 


Bi lackwood JYloa Q4ncaneck 
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Here is your 


my pretty maid! 





Three of the ten delicious chocolates to be found in 
Fortune—every one a favourite, tempting and exciting. 


CALEY < 











The ‘New Look’ 
in shoes is — 


for personal shoppers only 


BROWNS 


of Chester 
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PATIENCE 


must still be exercised by our 
customers who are awaiting 
the time, as anxiously as we 
are, when controls are removed | 
and our well-known brands | 
once more available to the 
discriminating public. 


HARVEY'S 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


Bristol 


FOUNDED 1796 
Wine Merchants to His Majesty The King 
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DO YOU KNOW what kind of 


traffic has the greatest acceleration ? 


05 TY 







Lo ; Not cars. Not cycles or motor- 
SS: V4 MR\F cycles. Not buses or trams. 

ZZ-z “gaff Not even trolley-buses . . . 
PEDESTRIANS — men, women, and children — are a most important 
part of the traffic. Strange as it seems, they have greater initial 
acceleration — move faster for the first yard or so — than anything 
else on the roads. And they can make by far the swiftest changes of 
direction. 

Not all of us, when we are walking, realize the limitations of cars and 
vans and buses and cycles, compared with 
ourselves. They CAN'T stop as we can. On wet 
and greasy roads especially, they can’t always 
swerve or slow down quickly enough to avoid 
us. We want them to consider us. Let us 
consider them. We can help by using pedestrian 























crossings whenever possible, and by walking 

with extra care when roads are wet. GET HOM E 
Good Road Navigation means taking no 

risks, and causing none. It means getting about SAFE AND 

swiftly and safely, and helping others to do the sou ND 

same. It is a matter for all of us — we are all 

part of the traffic. : & 





Issued by the Ministry of Transport 
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AC EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


Saves you precious petrol 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE the humble- 
looking spark plug. A dirty or faulty 
plug is a traitor to the cause of petrol 
conservation, can waste as much as 
one gallon in every ten. This won’t 
happen to you if you try the AC Extra 
Mileage Plan. Here’s all you do: 


I Consult the AC Plug Doctor. In just 10 
minutes this sensitive device will test 
your plugs, clean the ones that are still 
good, indicate which should be replaced. 


2 Change to the New AC Plug. Its aircraft 
insulator gives quicker starts, more sus- 
tained power, more miles to the gallon. 
No shorting, no cracking, and points 
last longer. 


3 Use the AC Plug Service regularly. Drive 
into any official AC Plug Cleaning and 
Testing Station at regular intervals and 
have your AC plugs maintained at 
“ factory-fresh ” efficiency. 


Sponsored by the makers of 


the new AS plug 


WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 
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Maximum Sunshine for an ideal Spring 
Holiday. Excellent sports facilities, first 
class entertainments. J/lustrated Guide 
(Postage 3d.) from J. Coates, Dept 18 
|" Toren Hall, Worthing. Fast Southern 


/ 
/ _ Electric services from London Victoria. 

















SCARBOROUGH 


A amily hotel of Listinction 
Lounge and sun terrace overlooking 
sea. Club Room two billiard tables and 
card lounge. Games Rooms, Nursery. 
Ballroom, Lounge and 
Dance Orchestra. 
Own market gardens - 
and farm. Accommod- 
ation 260. Terms 26/- 
to 36/- per day. 
Managing Director 


\_T. LAUGHTON Wy, J \\ 5 





















5-valve, all-wave superhet in 
dark brown plastic cabinet 
Perfect tone, high selectivity, 
and a host of other features 
which your Philco dealer will 
gladly demonstrate. 


prick 19 ns, “ta: £6.8.0 


PHILCO RADIO AND TELEVISION 
CORPH. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 


204-206 Great Portland Street. 
London, W.1 


Pick up , ; 


crumbs, dust, grit é ig 
pie Y, ony pal guietly 





CARPET 


Although 
supplies are 
still very limit- 
ed, you'll be 
thankful you 
waited for a 
Ewbank! 








Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 








FOR DOUBLE VALUE HOLIDAYS! 
Celebrated Holiday and Health Centre in the 
glorious Shakespeare Country. Booklet free 
from Spa Manager, Dept. || Pump Room. 
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Once again there are in Britain a few bottles 
of Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now sold under 
the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING. 


The quality has remained unaltered since 1818. 


“CHERRY HEERING 


yj. A. PHILLIPS & CO. LTD. ’ SMETHWICK ° BIRMINGHAM 











TRAFALGAR 
TRAILERS 


' Inner Cleanliness 


makes you fitter and 
more cheerful 


Is it really possible for a simple health 
tule like Inner Cleanliness with 
Andrews to make you fitter and more 
cheerful? It is indeed; with Inner 
Cleanliness the organs concerned with 
digestion and elimination function as 
Nature intended them to. Con- 
sequently, headaches, sluggish liverand 
stomach upsets are less likely to occur. 
To achieve Inner Cleanliness take a 
glass of sparkling, pleasant-tasting 
Andrews whenever the system needs 
its health-giving aid. Adjust the 
frequency and dosage to suit yourself. 


FIRST : Andrews refreshes the mouth 
and helps to clean the tongue. NEXT: 
Antacid in action, Andrews settles the 
stomach, corrects digestive upsets. 
THEN : Andrews tones up the liver 
and checks biliousness. FINALLY: 
To complete your Inner Cleanliness, 
Andrews gently clears the system and 
purifies the blood. Family size tin 2/3. 





Export Enquiries Invited. 
TRAFALGAR TRAILERS LTD., 
436 Grand Buildings, W.C.2 


for the | 
treatment of | 
SD2 SKIN AILMENTS | 


GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis- 
fled, on return of empty bottle to makers. } 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
your Chemist cannot supply write to — | 
| 
| 








BIO-COLLOIDS LTD 


Bridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire See 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


ee % Needy children find 

% happiness in Dr. 
: Barnardo's Homes; 
: 7,000 are being cared 

















for now. REFRESHING + TONIC 

AN LAXATIVE f 

EASTER a 
GIFT of | 


10/- 


buys one child’s food 


ANDREWS 






















‘ 


for a week. 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not receive Family | 3H FOR Inner 
Allowances for the children in their care. FR uy Pa 
| ALT } 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘Dr. | 4 
Barnardo’s Homes,” addressed 4 Barnardo | rs eanliness 
House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. | 
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. . . the sharpest edge in the world! 





2/11 for ten 


(incl. tax) 
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‘oe . ° 
‘¢ the Long-liie, Hardest-wearing tyre ” 
Me 
yi Tough and reliable for mile after 
“ trouble-free mile, Goodyear tyres are 
an built to give Long Life and Hard 
we Wear. Every Goodyear tyre has 
ue been tested and re-tested for these 
Ne qualities. Remember, the All- 
wn Weather Tread with the diamond 
“ design is always there for your safety! 
bee: ! 
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i THE TYRE WITH THE DIAMOND TREAD DESIGN 
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Friends that will stand by 
you in any emergency 
and all weathers. These 
light Gorse calf square- 
cut brogues are as solidly 
reliable as they are good 
looking. Fine leather, 
finely tooled for long 
service. Sizes 6 to |1. 
Price £5.2.7 and 9 
coupons. 






MEN’S SHOE DEPT. 
GROUND FLOOR 


Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 
202 Piccadilly London W.\ 
Regent 2002 





aguaz 


This unusual gatehouse to lovely 17th Century 


TJ 


Occupying a unique position in British Motorirg, the Jaguar, at the same time, 


Stanway House, Glos. was designed by Inigo Jones. 





ee 





enjoys universal approval. Tangible evidence of this has been given at the 
Paris, Geneva and Brussels Exhibitions as well as throughout the Empire 
and the Americas. 


Britain’s export drive. Jaguar Cars Limited, Holbrook Lane, Coventry. 


Jaguar Cars are naturally proud of their success in 


THE FINEST CAR OF [TS CLASS IN THE WORLD 
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Four hundred and fifty fewer babies were born in the 
one hundred and twenty-six big towns in England and 
Wales during the week ended March 6th. Their names 
are not given. 

° ° 


During a chess match in Paris one of the players got 
up, walked out, and has not been seen since. It is not 
clear whether his opponent has been told of this yet. 


° ° 
UU 


u ue 


uu 





“Navy Cut £43,700,000.” 
“ Evening Standard” Headline. 


That settles it; we stop 
smoking. 

° ° 
Counsel in a case at 


Chatham said that probably 
hundreds of Marines had 
big staring eyes and small 


moustaches. He did not, 
however, tell it to the 
Marines. 

° ° 


The greatest need of humanity, says a correspondent, is 
more common cents. 
° ° 


Dick Barton is to be rested this summer. The lull should 
give both sides an opportunity for regrouping. 


° ° 


The L.C.C. have approved the sale of beer in the parks. 
The next step will be to print “No beer” notices. 


A man who insisted on making a political speech in a 
railway carriage was handed over to the police by the other 
occupants. They apparently resented being addressed as 
fellow-travellers. 

° ° 


Massie Road, 


“Well might Julius Caesar Saughall 
Wirral, cry ‘ Et tu Brute!"—M. W. S——.” 
Letter in “Liverpool Echo.” 


Upton, 


S.P.Q.R. the above address. 


° ° 


An Old Blue maintains 
that the Boat Race should 
not be rowed this month, 
but during the Olympic 
Games in thesummer. He 
wants to ensure at least one 
British victory. 


°o ° 


London business-men are 
being worried by bogus 
directory canvassers. This 
hardly seems fair; they have 
enough trouble as it is with 
the out-of-date ones. 








~ 


° ° 


Winkling Them Out. 
“The lion shows its useless clams,” said the newspaper Critica 
in an editorial commenting on departure of the Nigeria.” 
The Montreal Star. 
° ° 


A Hollywood film photographer declares that courage is 
needed for a career in front of the camera, and adds: 
‘Personally, I haven’t got what it takes.” Only what 
takes it. 
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Very Old Blues 


F all great sporting events the Boat Race is, to my 
mind, far and away the most consistently dis- 
illusioning. I do my utmost to be enthusiastic. 

I read the bits in the papers beforehand headed ‘‘Cambridge 
Disappoint,” and note that they rowed 18}, 39 in a 
one-minute start from a stake-boat. Comparing this 
with the fact that Oxford went for a paddle in the morning 
and then left for Eastbourne, presumably to have another, 
I agree with Our Rowing Correspondent that both crews 
lack life off their stretchers. And on the day itself 
I station myself halfway along the course and look 
eagerly down river, my excitement mounting so rapidly 
that it approaches suffocation point by the time the cry 
“Here they come!” is raised. This cry is in itself an 
over-statement. At best it should be “Here comes one of 
them!” followed after a decent interval by “Here comes 
another!” Never yet have I had the fortune to see a race 
in which the two crews could be said to be striving desper- 
ately for the lead; rather, they appear to be keeping station 
in line ahead with the precision of battleships. The effect 
is that of an ecclesiastical procession. The singers go 
before, the minstrels follow after. And from either bank 
rises a thin wajling cry such as you may hear when curlews 
are calling far out on the desolate heights of Dartmoor. 

I only make these unfriendly remarks because there 
has been talk of the Universities’ having to take their 
race away to some other river unless the public is prepared 
to pay something for the fun of watching them. The 
threat leaves my personal withers unwrung. But it is 
always a pity when something traditional comes to an end; 
and it stands to reason that the public will not put its hand 
in its inexhaustible pocket unless it is guaranteed a little 
excitement in return. So I offer a suggestion for the con- 
sideration of the two presidents. 

Far and away the most interesting boat race on record 
is that reported by P. Virgilius Maro in Book V of the 
neid, now probably out of print. I doubt whether either 
of the University presidents has read this report with the 
care that it deserves; one of the troubles of modern rowing 
is that so much time is spent on the tideway and the 
weighing machine that there is not much leisure for reading 
up the history of the sport. But it is only necessary to 
glance at Virgil’s account to see that the whole essence of 
a good boat race is to end up where you started. This 
means having a mark or “goal” to row round, preferably 
a rock with some jagged pieces just below the water-line 
on the far side. Virgil’s rock had cormorants standing 
on it in fine weather, but they are not essential. What is 
important is that the rock should be near enough to the 
starting-point to ensure that the boats arrive at it simul- 
taneously, so that a little jostling for the inside position on 
the turn can be guaranteed; otherwise the jagged pieces 
under water may be wasted. Aineas made doubly sure of 
a successful race by admitting four crews, and at least one 
of the boats engaged, the mighty Chimera, was propelled by 
three banks of oars. But I should not recommend a return 
to this latter practice. The building of racing triremes is 
a lost art. 

Observe how full of incident this early boat race was. 
From the very start the uproar was terrific. Quite apart 
from the noise made by the competitors, which, Virgil says, 
“hit the sky,” the enthusiasm on shore was terrific. The 
whole grove resounded with plausuand fremitu, the pulsated 
hills rebounded with the clamour and the shut-in shores did 
something that I cannot at the moment translate, but which 
certainly added to the din. Gyas, captain of the great 


Chimera, got off to a splendid start and led approaching 
the turn, only to have trouble with the cox, who, it will be 
remembered, was inclined to give the rock a fairly wide 
berth. ‘‘What’s the idea?” shouts Gyas. “Hither direct 
your course! Pull in to your left, man.” But Meneetes, 
no hero, steered for the open water, and Gyas was con- 
strained to check him a second time, with the remarkable 
injunction “‘Seek the rocks, Menetes!” Too late. The 
bold Cloanthus, aboard the sky-blue Scylla, had come 
nosing up behind and pinched the inside berth. This was 
more than a spirited man like Gyas could be expected to 
stand. ‘Huge dolour burned in the young man’s bones, 
nor (adds Virgil) did his cheeks lack tears.” Nor was this 
all. Modern practice does not permit the making of 
alterations in a crew after the race has started, but Gyas 
was, so far as we know, within his rights at that date in 
throwing Mencetes into the sea and himself taking over the 
tiller. And the crowd loved it. They laughed when they 
saw Mencetes flying through the air, they laughed at him 
swimming about in the sea, and when he pulled himself on 
to the rock he had been so anxious to avoid and sat there 
coughing up salt water they laughed so uproariously that 
the hills almost certainly (though Virgil is silent on the 
point) rebounded again with the clamour. 

The trouble with Menctes had even happier con- 
sequences. For Sergestus and Mnestheus, lying third and 
fourth, were naturally encouraged by the incident, and 
each saw a chance of slipping up into second place while 
Gyas was preoccupied with the business of lightening ship. 
“Nunc, nunc,” they’ said to their men, “insurgite remis,” 
which I freely translate ““Get more life off your stretchers, 
men,” and nobly the crews responded. Sweat poured in 
streams, limbs were shaken with frequent anhelation, Nep- 
tune’s name was invoked, the bronze ship trembled beneath 
mighty strokes, and then wallop! Sergestus was hard and 
fast on the submerged rocks and another good laugh, no 
doubt, was had by all. All, that is to say, except the crew 
of Sergestus’ boat who “are brought to a standstill and 
raise loud outcries”’—‘‘as would be natural,” says Professor 
Conington in a note on the passage, “for the competitors 
in a race.” 

How different is all this from the so-called boat race of 
the present day. Imprecations and uproar, one cox 
jettisoned, one boat wrecked, four hearty laughs—and the 
race not yet half over. This is the kind of thing the public 
would pay to see, and pay gladly. But we shall never get 
it unless there is a complete change of heart among rowing 
men. It seems to me that they do not go about their 
business with the zest and enthusiasm of men like Gyas 
and Sergestus and the rest. If Oxford were to run full-tilt 
into a house-boat next Saturday, so that they were brought 
to a standstill, would they raise loud outcries, as would be 
natural for the competitors in a race? I doubt it. My 
own belief is that they would simply paddle to Mortlake 
Brewery. And, what is worse, not a soul in all that great 
company of watchers would so much as smile. The shut-in 
shores would scarcely rebound an inch. H.F. E. 


° ° 


The Unpredictable 


Ir only woman dressed on some such plan 
As stabilizes modern modes for man, 
Proving in this as rational as he— 


How desperately dull the world would be! W.K.H. 
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“In the play they cut out this scene entirely.” 


Night Take-off—1941 


LINKING of torches by the rumbling motors 


Loomings of wings against the darkling night, 


Rattle of harness in the pilot’s cockpit 
Bathed in its eerie phosphorescent light. 


Mutter of voices while the crew get ready, 
Rustle of maps, and footsteps on the floor, 
Last-minute check-up, eyes run down the panel, 

Port outer motor bursts into a roar. 


Run up the engines one after the other 
Snarling and roaring, each one has its say, 
Mute them again and signal to the ground crew, 
Waving of flashlight, all clear, chocks away. 


Growling of Merlins straining at their leashes, 
Outline of hangars creeping out of view, 
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Broadening of taxi strip into the runway, 
Final reports to captain from the crew. 


Straighten her up against the wall of darkness, 
Nod to the figure seated at your right, 

Opening of throttles, hear the mighty chorus 
Howling their challenge far into the night. 


Screeching of cruelly lacerating air-screws 
Flaying the atmosphere with brutal force, 
Easing of feet upon the rudder pedals 
Holding her down the runway on her course. 


Lift her up now, the wheels kiss the concrete, 
One last embrace with earth and then away, 
The slumbering fields sink downward far beneath us, 
Shrouded in darkness till the break of day. 
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Story Conference 


“ 


UT surely something ’s happened to you since last 
Tuesday ?” said the publicity man, urgently. 
“Not a sausage,” said the film actor. 
‘Lhe publicity man sat down and drew a writing-pad 
towards him. ‘‘Now look,” he said. ‘‘Something happens 
to everybody all the time—something. Do you mean to 
tell me you’ve been living in a complete blank?” 

“I’ve been in Aylesbury. You wouldn’t want to 
announce that Aylesbury: ; 

“What have you been in Aylesbury for?” 

“A chap wrote to me asking whether I was the same 
Smith he was in the Army with—he’d read my name was 
really Smith. I thought I might have been.” 

“What was his name?” 

“Smith.” 

“And were you?” 

“Don’t know—he wasn’t there. He’d gone to Dartford 
to look at some pigeons, his wife said.” 

“But you didn’t go to Aylesbury just for that?” 

“No,” said the film actor. ‘I wanted to take it easy 
over the week-end. I thought I might see some ducks. 
I like ducks.” 

“No good,” said the publicity man. “Diane de Poitiers 
likes ducks, we’ve been plugging that for months. We 
can’t have all our stars liking ducks.” 

“Why not? Seems quite an amusing idea to me.” 

“Amusing in the wrong way,” said the publicity man. 
‘¢You have to be careful in this job. You have to balance 
one star against another. If we had you liking ducks it 
would sort of . . . reflect a bit-on Diane. She’d give me 
hell. She’d say I was making her look——” 

“Would that matter so much?” 

“She'd give you hell too,” said the publicity man. 

“Ah. I see what you mean. Well... On Friday, 
I think it was, I... No, that was Thursday. No, it was 
Friday, because I wanted to get back to hear Twenty 
(Juestions.” 

“Sure it wasn’t Thursday and you wanted to get back 
to hear Itma?” 

“Oh, no,” said the film actor. ‘I always listen to [tma 
on Sunday. It gives such a subtle flavour to the roars of 
applause for references that were topical four days earlier.” 

“T can’t print that,” the publicity man said. “It 
would look like a nasty crack at somebody.” 

“Tt is a nasty crack at everybody.” 

The publicity man looked down sadly at his blank 
writing-pad and began to shade one corner in pencil. “All 
right,” he said, “Friday it was. What happened to you 
on Friday?” 

“Well, ‘happened’ is a bit too strong. It was just that 
when I was coming away after lunching with George, 
I - 

“George?” 








“George Metaphor. You know, the novelist. I’ve 
known him for years.” 

“But he’s not writing for us, is he?” 

“Good lord, no. When he wants any money——” 

“T don’t want to hear,” said the publicity man wearily. 


“Well? You were coming away after lunch——” 

“Yes, and I——” 

“You’re sure this was after lunch and not in the evening ¢ 
Twenty Questions——” 

“Tt all fits in. I was on my way to get the only train 
that would land me home in time. Well, my taxi was in 
a traffic-block right up against a tar-boiler, and the taxi- 
driver started back-chatting with the man in charge of it. 


He said, ‘Do you know who I’ve got in my cab?’ and told 
the man who I was. The man didn’t seem to have heard 
of me,” said the film actor, with an accusing look. 

“‘ Allright,so he was one of the point nought six per cent.,” 
said the publicity man. “You meet one sometimes. 
And?” 

“He kept on insisting he didn’t know the name and in 
the end the taxi-driver climbed out and wrote it in chalk 
on the side of the tar-boiler.” 

“Well, for goodness’ sake,” said the publicity man. 
“You might have given me a ring. I could have had a 
photographer there. We could have said you'd been 
asked to autograph the tar-boiler. Pictures in the evening 
papers of crowds round it, with the man beaming at them. 
You apologizing to a laughing policeman who was trying 
to move them on.” 

“T think not,” said the actor sadly. “‘The man was 
definitely not a fan. He came round to look at the name 
and when he saw what it was he said ‘Oh, him /’ Just as 
we moved on I looked back and saw him spit on the name 
and begin to rub it out... If it had been my real name 
I should have been very much annoyed.” 

After a pause the publicity man said “Oh, well. We 
can use that. There’s a place for back-handed publicity 
in moderation; gets you sympathy. We'll use that and 
put an exclamation-mark after it—that’ll fetch ’em, 
you ‘ll see.” 

“From what I see of the stuff you send out,” said the 
actor, ‘“‘your duplicating system doesn’t cope very well 
with exclamation-marks.” 

The publicity man said “I’d back it against writing in 
chalk on the side of a tar-boiler.” R. M. 


° ° 
“The R.A.F. will carry out a 72-hour bombardment of Heligoland 


next Tuesday.”—Sunday paper. 
Days are getting longer then ? 
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“Surely the quickest way from Putney to Mortlake 
is by Southern Electric.” 
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American Commentary 


OOD EVENING. If you were 
to ask what has, by and large, 
been the most politically signi- 

ficant happening of the past few days 
over here, I believe most people would 
plump for a statement made by the 
well-known Mayor O’Hooey of New 
Bedstead, to the effect that he does not 
intend to run for President, has no 
desire to run for PreSident and, come 
to that, would not know how to run 
for President, which leaves Mr. 
O’Hooey needing only one more 
straight denial] that he will run for this 
office to make it clear that he was 
really running for it all the time. At 
first sight, perhaps, there may seem 
not very much connection between the 
admittedly more-than-average White 
House chances of Mr. O’Hooey and 
the likelihood that Secretary Birdseed 
will sell the stopgap-aid program to 
the sweet-potato farm belt; and, in 
fact, however close a connection there 
may be, it would be wrong to pretend 
that anybody over here has so far 
found it. It goes without saying, 
though, that the President would give 
a good deal to know what the sweet- 
potato farmers are thinking right now 
and whether, for example, they are 
thinking it about him, or about sweet 
potatoes, or about the well-known 
Mayor O’Hooey of New Bedstead. As 
likely as not, of course, a good many 
of them are thinking that the now 
fortnight-old strike of the National 
Peanut-Vendors’ Union may last long 
enough to let the United Soda-Jerkers’ 
Union get a sliding wage-agreement 
under the Stopcock Act and could, at 
this rate, make nonsense of the 
President’s promise to have the soda- 
jerkers back jerking soda by the 
second Tuesday after the third Wed- 
nesday of this month. Now, whatever 
this may mean, it does not mean that 
the administration can afford another 
remark like the last one by Senator 
Brickenbacker of Hideho, in which he 
stated that the President was dead 
right in making aid to South Amnesia 
conditional on the South Amnesians’ 
willingness to help themselves, and 
added that no people could, in his view, 
be showing greater willingness to do 
just that than the Seuth Amnesians— 
a remark which, I should add, is one 
reason why Congress is feeling about 
as solid on stopgap-aid right now as it 
has felt all winter. Another is the 
news that peanut spokesmen down 
in Cactus City have just been busy 
naming the outspokenly anti-stopgap 
General MecNertz as the man most 
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likely to put peanuts back on the 
ordinary white-collar shopping-budget 
—this, notwithstanding that the 
General had up till now been con- 
sidered just about the least peanut- 
minded of presidential contenders, and 
notwithstanding, too, the testimony of 
his friend Senator Tinhorn, of Minne- 
tonka, that he is as peanut-minded as 
any man in politics, and has simply so 
far not said anything to prove it. 
Even if he did, though, it would not 
alter the fact that peanut-growers are 
once again feeding their crops to farm 
animals and have, in fact, threatened 
that if the price goes any lower they 
will start feeding them to Secretary 
Birdseed. I leave it to you whether 
this would be enough of a kick in the 
political pants to make the President 
drop sweet potatoes out of his election 
program, or would merely cause him to 
take out long-term insurance against 
a short-run inflationary bust. What 
seems reasonably certain is that the 
administration had, at any rate, not 
counted on seeing General McNertz 
enter the presidential race on a bang- 
up stop-runaway-inflation ticket, and 
are now faced with the three-way 
question whether anybody else saw 
it too, whether it was maybe only 
Senator Brickenbacker, and whether 
the likelihood that inflation will stop 
short at the Usquebackwash River 
may not mean that the peanut-packing 
wing of the Democratic party will join 
the soda-jerking section of the Republi- 
can party in taking an all-or-nothing 
O’Hooey line on white-collar wage- 
rates. In other words, it is now 
beginning to look as if the peanut- 
packing vote will in any case go to a 
stop-inflation-somehow candidate, and 
that if Senator Brickenbacker tells any 
more interviewers who, in his opinion, 
is most likely to be ex-President by 
this time next year, the President will 
name the Senator most likely to find 
himself wishing he was back in South 
Amnesia. One way and another, in 
fact, the emergence of General McNertz 
may by itself be enough to make 
the President a three-to-one favourite 
against anyone but a pistol-packing 
Mid-Western soda-jerker, whilst the 
emergence of Senator Brickenbacker 
would probably be enough to make 
him take the O’Hooey line on sweet 
potatoes. In that event it would be 
no surprise to anyone if the General 
were to go into the White House on 
a stop-inflation ticket and come out 
on a sliding wage-agreement, and not 
much of one if Mr. O’Hooey were to 
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drop out of the presidential race 
altogether and sell a stopgap program 
to Senator Brickenbacker. Either way, 
it would be wide of the mid-election- 
year mark to assume that the position 
over here is all that complicated com- 
pared with the one which, short of a 
bang-up inflationary bust, you will be 
hearing about in the next American 
Commentary. Good night. 


° ° 


A Doctor in the House 


HAVE only myself to blame: I 

should have made absolutely 

certain that I was at home when 
the fellow arrived. After all, the least 
you can do when the insurance com- 
pany’s doctor arranges to examine you 
in your own house is to be there to 
extend a welcoming hand on the 
threshold. 

As it was, I arrived home to find the 
doctor waiting for me in the sitting- 
room. With him was my five-year-old 
daughter. The doctor was writing 
something in a notebook. He snapped 
it shut as I entered. 

I sent my daughter out to her. 
mother, introduced myself to the 
doctor and invited him to warm his 
hands—and his stethoscope—in front 
of the fire. I noticed him sizing me up 
carefully, but I wasn’t worried. I felt 
in the very pink of condition. 

We talked for a while about Mr. 
Bevan-and then the doctor got down 
to business. He asked me my age. 
I gave it to him with engaging candour. 
He asked me what operations I had 
undergone. I gave him the full 
catalogue, complete with appendix. 
He asked me what ailments I had had. 
I spared him nothing—not even the 
obstinate rheumatism that had baffled 
the medical officers of three different 
regiments. 

“You have had nothing else the 
matter with you?” he asked suddenly. 

“Nothing at all,” I replied. I could 
feel the muscles rippling pleasantly 
under my coat. 

The doctor coughed. “You don’t— 
hrrrm—ever fall over backwards, for 
instance ?”’ 

The muscles suddenly stopped rip- 
pling. . 

“Certainly not!” I gasped. “Why 
do you ask?” 

The doctor made soothing bedside 
noises at me. “Your daughter hap- 
pened to mention that you occasionally 
—well—fall over backwards, that’s 
all.” The man’s eyes never left me; 
I could see him counting a number of 
new veins that had appeared in my 
forehead. 
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ANOTHER CHANGED FACE OF BRITAIN 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 
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I took a tight hold on my self- 
control. ‘‘Doctor,” I said in a shrill 
voice, “have you ever stepped on a 
model fire-engine in a darkened nur- 


sery! Do you know what happens 
when you do? You fall over back- 
wards. Sometimes,” I went on tautly, 


‘you fall over forwards.” 

He listened to my laboured breath- 
ing for a moment and scribbled some- 
thing in his notebook. 

“Mother still alive?” 
sharply. 

“She is,” I replied. “So is father.” 

The doctor looked at me quickly. 
If he had had a lie-detector in his kit 
he would, I felt certain, have brought 
it swiftly into action. “Other relations 
all healthy?” he snapped. 

I allowed a composite picture of my 
relations to mass in my mind’s eye. 
They didn’t make a_ particularly 
impressive group, but, there was no 
denying their aggressive good health. 

“As fit as fiddles,” I replied. 

“No sudden deaths?” 

I shook my head. 

The doctor hummed a little tune. 
“T understood your little girl to say 
that a certain Uncle Fred got out one 
night and was found dead in the 
potting-shed next morning.” 

I laughed harshly. ‘‘Uncle Fred ,” 
I said, ‘“was the name we gave to a 
white rabbit.” 

“T see,” said the doctor. ‘‘He didn’t 
just imagine he was a white rabbit?” 

“He was a white rabbit!’ I shouted 
crossly. ‘With long ears. Like this.” 


he asked 


I indicated the approximate length of 
Uncle Fred’s ears with my fingers. 

The doctor underlined something he 
had written in his notebook. Then he 
said “You don’t happen to have a 
rabbit called Cousin Effie, do you?” 

“T have a cousin called Cousin 
Effie.” 

“She is well?” 

“In rude health, thank you. Did 
my daughter lead you to believe other- 
wise ?”’ 

He inspected the point of his pencil. 
“She did happen to remark that in 
your opinion Cousin Effie wouldn’t 
last long.” 

I put a hand to my temple to hide a 
pulse that had suddenly begun to 
throb there. “I was referring to 
Cousin Effie’s career,” I sobbed. ‘‘I 
meant that she wouldn’t last long in 
the Divisional Petroleum Office—she 
lets absolutely anyone have -petrol 
coupons.” 

The doctor made a long and rather 
involved entry in his notebook and 
got up. “Off with your coat and waist- 
coat,” he said, ‘‘and let’s have a look 
at you.” 

After the most gruelling half-hour 
I have ever spent I was allowed to 
crawl back into my clothes. The 
doctor told me that I would be hearing 
from the company in due course and 
made for the door. 

As he went out he stepped on a 
model fire-engine my daughter had 
left in the hall. Curiously enough he 
fell over sideways. 
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A Farewell to Winter 


HEN on a winter’s day the 
tufted sky 
With its white flocks of little 


leaping clouds 

Turns suddenly to light, ah then, 
what joy . 

To see the softer-than-summer sun 
ride by! 

How welcome, then, winter’s bounty; 
it is a toy, 

A toss-ball flung us from heaven—do 
but see 

How lovely the land lies, how morning- 
fair 

The swift and sunbright splendour of 
earth and air. 

Over the frosty grass 

Where rooks go in their dark and 
restless crowds 

The calm cloud-shadows pass, 

And every tree 

Is the proud pinnacle of symmetry. 

The little vaunting squirrel in the wood 

Leaves his secret cocoon of solitude, 

And light as a wren travels the 
leafless boughs 

Far from his winter house. 


Such days as these are wanton as the 


wind, 

Tumbled upon us, and then rapt as 
soon— 

But oh, they are more manna-to-the- 
mind 


Than any slow and sunwarmed sum- 
mer noon. M. E. R. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HIS Fragment is just one of those things that happen 

when strong men get together to celebrate their past. 

Towards the end of an Old School Dinner menus got 
passed round for signatures, and what with having an 
efficient wine-waiter and being relieved that I should not 
meet most of those present again till the next year, I wrote 
a good slice of drama on the later menus, these being 
regarded by other diners in the light of spoiled ballot papers 
and coldly handed back to me to take away. 


PEDRO, THE COWBOY BALLOONIST 
(The scene is a fashionable Antique Dealer’s.) 


DeaLeR. Dilys, bring out the Angevin stool. 

Dirys. Oui, cher maitre. 

DeaLer. There! One of the oldest pieces of furniture in 
Bond Street. Look at the worm-holes—contem- 
poraneous with the Constitutions of Clarendon. 

Lorp Samm. If you have anything older I’ll buy it. 
Proper nitwit I should look, buying Angevin when 
there was Anglo-Saxon available. 


DEALER. Dilys, let dear Lord Samm see the Jute chopping- 
block. 

Ditys. Bien volontiers! 

DeaLeR. Confidentially, I would not stake my reputation 
on that leg. It might so well be a late Mercian 
addition. Of course that would be allowed for in the 
price. 


Lorp Samm. Don’t get me flummoxed, lad. Would this 
be owt to do with jute as I made pile in? 

DrEALER. Oh, no, quite other, quite other. 

Lorp Samm. I'll take chopping-block. 

Ditys. Brave garcon! 

DEALER. Quite. Now, shall we let Lord Samm see our 
Northumbrian trencher? This is a little treasure I 
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am keeping for myself, very selfishly, I’m afraid. I 
just wanted to show it to a discriminating collector 
who would appreciate it. Look at its solidity, the 
grooves worn in it by use, the dry rot. The com- 
panion piece is in a private house in Yorkshire. It 
has been used every Sunday since the Norman 
Conquest by the same family. 

Ditys. C’est épatant! 

Lorp Samm. I’ll take Northumbrian trencher. 

DEALER. Oh, dear me, I am afraid I must have misled 
you. This is not for sale; it is just a little indulgence 
of my own. I would never have dreamed of displaying 
it if I had thought I should have caused you pain, 
though I do realize now that any collector worthy of 
the name would suffer pangs of envy. 

Lorp Samm. I want Northumbrian trencher and I'll pay 
good price for it, seeing as how it’s private joy, like. 

Ditys. Soyez un vrai “sport,” mon patron. 

DeateR. I cannot resist your pleas. Lord Samm—this 
little gem is yours. Now, can I interest you in a 
Plantagenet table complete with trestles? I always 
think the really smart drawing-room needs something 
rather late to complete it. 

Ditys. Ouf! 

Lorp Samm. You ought to play netball, very strengthen- 
ing to arm muscles it’s thought to be. Send table as 
well; it will always do as wedding present if it doesn’t 
suit parlour. [Zait Lorp Samm 

Enter Mrs. Potrerson, née BROWN 

Mrs. Potrrerson, née Brown. Only got a minute. 
Mustn’t miss the Trailers. Two weeks pleasure in one, 
our Vicar calls it. Any Ming? 

DeaLeR. I fear not. By strict self-denial we confine 
ourselves to Western Europe. Can I interest you in 
this iron cooking-pot, authentic Frankish, a little 
bird tells me. 

Mrs. Porrerson, née Brown. What kind of bird? Of 
course the probability is a parrot, but would one 
describe a parrot as little? Only, I suppose, if one 
were used to something large, like penguins. 

[Exit Mrs. Porrerson, née Brown 
Enter a Low Character called Stinky Foss 

DeAaLteR. You ought to take more care, Slinky, coming 
in the front way in broad daylight. 

Stinky Foss. Aw, Chief, I had to see you. It’s about 
that Multum Parva job. We got the font away all 
right. Wasn’t half a weight, it wasn’t. 

DEALER. It would be—it was Early Norman. 

Strvky Foss. But we couldn’t manage the other half of 
the job. Couldn’t even find it, we couldn’t. 

Deacer. You had a map, didn’t you? The Roman Villa 
was right away from houses in the middle of a field. 
Wasn’t much of it, anyway. Only a few foundations 
to dig up, and a bit of hypocaust. 

Ditys. Cor, you aren’t half cheeses, you aren’t. 

Stinky Foss. Hunted about for hours, we did. I had 
a little book what the nipper does homework out of, 
with a picture of a Roman Villa, and there wasn’t 
nothing like it what we could find. 

DEALER. Well, I shall have to go down with you myself 
next time. Now, here’s the set-up for the new job. 
You take the van to Salisbury and go a little way 
farther on to Stonehenge. Here’s a picture postcard 
of it; you'll recognize it easily. Now... 

Dirys. Oy! 

[A smash-and-grab raider throws a brick through the shop 
window. As his hand follows it the DEALER removes a 
large ring from the forefinger. 

Frits 
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“. . . and keep off politics.” 


Duties 


NDER this priggish title I shall assemble a few 
random examples of the jobs and tasks of life; some 
small, like forwarding letters or taking back the 

lemon-squash bottle, some, like signing autograph-books on 
a large scale, further from my readers’ grasps. However, 
they will all have a clear idea of a signer’s qualifications, 
which consist of getting packed round with cheery faces on 
tiptoe, looking as cheery as the faces, and to some extent 
being able to write. Bottle-returning is a less spectacular 
duty but in its way very satisfying. To plunk an empty 
bottle on a counter behind which is a row of apparently 
genuine full bottles is to be about to attain our object to 
a degree rare in free-lance, as opposed to registered, shop- 
ping life. Talking of shops and duties, I must mention 
those last frightening ten minutes in a big shop, when the 
assistants hurry round throwing sheets over things. It is only 
a very dogged shopper who will stick it out rather than flee 
while escape is possible, but it is only a very dogged shopper 
who enters a big shop five minutes before closing time. 
Letter-forwarding is a simple process into which people 
can put quite a bit of work, for it involves crossing the 
wrong address out nicely, in either a very straight or a very 
wiggly line, and writing the new address in conscious com- 
petition with the original—an effort that will not be wasted, 
as people getting a forwarded letter are always interested 
in who has sent it on, because when they have finished the 
letter they like to read the envelope. Letters sent deliber- 
ately to a wrong address as a step to getting it to the right 
one may be identified by a ‘Please Forward” or ‘ Kindly 
Forward,” it being left to the individual to decide which of 
these two equally bossy alternatives is the less bossy. I 
must mention the bill, income-tax letter or other tough 
missive intended for someone the re-addresser has never 
heard of, except through other bills; statisticians say that 
nearly everyone writes ‘Not Known” and that absolutely 
everyone feels awfully virtuous but a bit on the defensive. 


URNING now from the home to the business world, I 

want to say something about the duties of important 
people in offices. The most impressive of these duties is 
probably the board meeting, for we do not have to have 
attended one to know that they are held in huge rooms 
with oil-paintings and a long highly-polished table to which 
no ping-pong net was ever fastened. The chairman, or 
whoever is meted the highest theoretical respect, sits at 





the top, and the others sit round the table with far more 
space between them than you would get at a meal— 
sociologists say this has nothing to do with not taking the 
leaves out of the table, it is traditional—and in front of 
each person are some papers and perhaps even a pencil. 
Some of the papers may be printed, some typed, some that 
blend between the two which is known to the general 
public as jellygraphed, and it is probable, if board meeting 
room-arrangers are as human as table-layers, that the most 
important people get the darkest copies, because anyone 
who has ever been on a house-agent’s books will know that 
jellygraphed copies can be very faint indeed. 

Other of the many impressive duties of important 
business people consist of having visitors shown into their 
rooms after it has been established by the most indirect 
means and by as many subsidiary people as possible that 
they actually want to see this visitor, being hovered at 
through any frosted glass their doors possess, frightening 
the humbler people they share lifts with, and having lunch 
with other important business people at the sort of 
restaurant the humbler people would let each other know 
about for days beforehand if they were going there. 


OW I want to branch off into public life and say some- 
i thing about the duty or happening of being interviewed 
for the papers. In fact I want to break away from the 
subject of duties, strictly speaking, for while it may be, say, 
a statesman’s duty to deliver a wodge of policy to the press, 
in the case of, say, a breeder of green mice it is not so much 
a question of duty as of being encountered by a reporter 
looking for highlights at a mouse show. But the essential 
is the same—the people being interviewed are being talked 
to by someone who really wants to know about them, who 
is hanging on to their words to the extent of writing things 
down. If, by the way, reporters no longer write their 
notes on their cuffs, that is not because of any swing-over 
in public opinion. The public still rather likes to think 
they do, without believing for a moment that anyone could 
make any impression on any cuff in its own experience. 
As for the actual printed interview, its main feature is, of 
course, the well-turned speeches made by even the most 
unliterary types when spoken to by a reporter. A states- 
man may be expected to talk like print, especially if he is 
reading from it, but the people who chat over a cup of tea 
in a little kitchen, which is how very human people are apt 
to chat when being interviewed, might not be supposed to 
have such a grip over their words as to seem to know, right 
at the beginning of a sentence, just what they are going to 
put into it. However, newspaper readers are in some 
ways quite sensible, and they have come to realize that no 
interview would look like all the other interviews if the 
talk was not tidied up. What they have not got used to 
yet is the little string of adjectives with which the modern 
reporter sums up his subject’s appearance. It makes them 
wonder how they themselves would get by, even if they had 
assembled themselves into the impression they know they 
are capable of making if this time they really concentrate. 








WASTE PAPER 


‘: E need for it is serious and urgent; the need for | 
200,000 tons more, every year, than is being salvaged | 
now. A great effort is being made to collect an extra | 
100,000 tons by July. Remember that that amount | 
is lost every year in dustbins or by burning, and— | 

SAVE AND PUT OUT REGULARLY ALL | 

THE WASTE PAPER YOU CAN FIND. 
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At the Tate 


HE crews must be opposite Harrods, for the crowds 
on the bridge—clinging to the supports, or perched 
like swallows on the suspension rails—are cheering 
wildly. A couple of horse-buses have come to rest in a sea 
of top-hats and bonnets, and at any moment the troupe 
of nigger minstrels will abandon the unequal competition. 

The scene is Hammersmith Bridge on Boat Race day 
seventy years ago, and the artist Walter Greaves—Whistler’s 
old boatman and pupil, who is chiefly remembered for this 
remarkable painting of his early youth. “It is a staggerer,” 
Sickert once exclaimed. ‘The only thing it reminds me of in 
painting is Carpaccio. Its perfect naiveté results in purest art.” 

The canvas is hanging at present in Gallery 21, one of 
the lately reopened rooms of the Tate, together with 
Greaves’s rare costume piece “‘The Green Dress” and two 
delectable views of old Battersea. 

Hardly a soul was glancing at them on the opening-day 
of the Paul Nash exhibition. The three galleries devoted to 
that artist’s work, on the other hand, were thronged with 
a fashionable assembly which would have mystified the 
insular painter, to whom a couple of stones in an arid 
desert were so much more eloquent than any number of 
human beings. This retrospective show of a hundred and 





fifty oils, water-colours and drawings enables us at once to 
judge Nash’s stature as a twentieth-century Blake, and to 
observe his development from the years immediately 
preceding the first world-war to the time of his death two 
years ago. 

He was an official artist in both wars, and it is interesting 
to remark the difference in style and outlook of his scenes 
on the Western Front and his records of aerial warfare 
painted a quarter of a century after. While his chalk 
drawings on brown paper—‘Sanctuary Wood” (1917), for 
example—are authentic records of his experience and 
convey a powerful sense of desolation, his great panoramic 
canvas “‘The Menin Road,” dramatic in intention, is melo- 
dramatic rather, and vastly different in mood from “Totes 
Meer” (1941), invested with an uncanny sense of dis- 
illusion. In the interval between the wars, his obsession 
with problems of perspective and the relationship of 
inanimate objects was responsible for a certain austerity 
of design and aridity of colour, biscuit and blue-grey tones 
predominating in his restricted range of colours. But 
even when his designs are reduced almost to abstractions 
we are aware of the sincere purpose of a highly imaginative 
and philosophic mind. N. A.D. W. 
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THE DRAFT 


“You won’t like this, but it’s for your own good.” 
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ONDAY Merhi&h—" Tmpressions Of Parliament se" on ao. 


Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, 
the Communist M.P., who is 
normally the soul of sunny 
good- humour, seemed a 
soured man to-day. He sat 
on the third bench behind 





Business Done: 


Monday, March 15th.—House of Commons: The Government 
Sees Red. 
Tuesday, March 16th.—House of Commons: Representation 
of the People. 


wanted an assurance that 
those conducting the weed- 
iag-out would be people who 
could distinguish a Socialist 
from a Communist. The 


the Government, his normal wednesday, March 17th.—House of Commons: Some More delight in this instance, how- 


vantage-point, from which 


Representation. 


ever, was noted to be ex- 


he sends over an occasional pyrsday, March 18th.—House of Commons: More About clusively on the Conserva- 


hand-grenade (verbal) at the 
“Tory robbers” opposite, 
and an occasional mortar-shell (also 
verbal) at the Government Front 
Bench. All this is done with a wit 
and sense of fun that have made 
‘“Wullie *’—as his neighbour, the Right 
Honourable Davip Krirkwoop, in- 
variably calls him, even on the floor 
of the House—one of the best-liked 
men in the Commons. 

But to-day he seemed different. 
Tense and taut, making bitter remarks 
and comments, instead of witty ones. 

And we had to wait until the end 
of Question-time—which was largely 
taken up by a sort of Danny Kaye, 
one-man performance by Mr. Curis 
MayHEw, Foreign Under-Secretary, 
newly home from the United States. 
He dealt with all comers in his usual 
urbane but decisive manner, and then 
gave place to the Prime Minister. 

Mrs. Attlee in the Speaker’s 
Gallery, leaned forward with interest 
when the Prime Minister got up, and 
Mr. GALLACHER seemed interested too, 
but in an elaborately offhand way. 
The moment Mr. ATTLEE began to 
speak, Mr. G. began too, and it was 
sometimes a little difficult to be sure 
which ‘“‘had the Floor.” However, a 
few stentorian roars from the entire 
House silenced the Communist leader 
—and thereby fifty per cent. of the 
Communist representation in the 
House. 

Mr. ATTLEE announced that it had 
been decided to remove from any 
position in which State secrets are 
involved all who are Communists 
or who have affiliations with them 
(apparently the Whitehall term for 
‘*fellow-travellers”’). 

At this stage Mr. GALLACHER, with 
a preliminary cough, launched into the 
first notes of the “Red Flag,” but got 
no farther than: “The people’s flag is 
deepest rrrred * when he was 
halted by a furious roar of protest. He 
then resumed his speech, leaving out 
the musical effects. 

From the Prime Minister’s part in 
the duet it was ascertained that the 
Government considered the presence 
of Communists, Fascists and their 
friends in the more secret Departments 
inimical to the interests of the State. 
But—as this was a practical precaution 


the Purge. 


and not a political “purge’”’—they 
would, in most cases, be found work 
elsewhere. Some of the technical 
workers, it might be, would have to be 
dismissed, since there was no obvious 
opening for them in other Government 
spheres. 

The announcement was received 
with applause from most parts of the 
House, but a considerable number of 
the Government’s supporters leaped 
up with questions. 

Mr. GALLACHER himself asked one, 
and received the sharp retort from Mr. 


“ 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Awl 





39. Mr. Mikardo (Reading) 


ATTLEE that “he had not forgotten the 
Communists’ attitude in 1939, 1940 
and 1941.” This put Mr. G. temporarily 
out of circulation, but a number of 
Labour Members pressed their ques- 
tions. Mr. PLatrs-MILLs wanted to 
know why the Government’s “purge” 
should not be extended to Jews and 
Socialists. 

This seemed to puzzle the Labour 
benches, but there was a general cheer 
as Mr. ATTLEE snapped back: “ Be- 
cause Jews and Socialists have a 
loyalty to this country. That is not so 
with many Communists, including 
some fellow-travellers!” 

This appeared to give great delight 
to Conservative and Labour critics of 
Mr. Piarrs-MiLts’ Left Wing views. 
Almost as much delight, in fact, as a 
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tive side of the House. The 
Prime Minister brought the 
laughter to an abrupt end by saying 


‘that nobody with any knowledge of 


facts would confuse the two. 

While the two Communists and 
their friends made angry noises, the 
House passed on to the next business. 
This was a further examination of the 
Defence estimates. 

Strangest interlude was provided by 
Colonel Gomme-Duncan, who _ first 
asked that the kilt should be restored 
to the Highland regiments (which was 
understandable) and then complained 
that Lord Montgomery dressed uncon- 
ventionally (which was less under- 
standable). What, asked the Colonel, 
with a “ Damme-sir-if-I-had-you 4 
expression, was the point of making 
officers and men comply with dress 
regulations if the chief of them all, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
dressed differently—or indifferently. 

But Mr. SHINWELL, the War Min- 
ister, expressed his admiration for 
Field-Marshal Monty and approval of 
his mode of dress—“New Look” 
and all. 





UESDAY, March 16th—There 

was a liverish debate on the 
University vote when the Commons 
discussed the Representation of the 
People Bill, which proposes to abolish 
the graduates’ vote. Mr. OSBERT 
PEAKE, leading the Conservatives, 
complained that it was an example of 
political spite and perfidy, and most of 
the University M.P.s were at least as 
peppery. 

Mr. HERBERT Morrison, proclaim- 
ing himself a child of the elementary 
school, claimed that the universities 
had no more right to special represen- 
tation than had the South London 
Board School he had attended. The 
Government admired the Universities 
and were not taking away the vote 
from any ignorant class-prejudice, but 
because they sincerely believed in the 
principle of one-man-one-vote. 

Mr. R. A. But Ler retorted that the 
Government’s plans were all made in 
a spirit of political opportunism, but 
Mr. CHUTER EDE, the Home Secretary, 
declaring the University vote to be 
a “fancy franchise,” maintained the 
Government’s right to abolish it. 
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“T’Ul say this for the new nationalized caravans—they always seem to arrive on the very month.” 


By now the House was angry, and 
there was a lot of shouting and cheering, 
Conservatives insisting on their full 
pound of oratorical flesh and the 
Government Chief Whip jumping up 
the moment closing-time struck, to 
ensure that they did not get any over- 
weight. The Government carried the 
day, and the University vote’s aboli- 
tion was approved. 


ite ESDAY, March 17th.—Mr. 
ATTLEE cut into the proceedings 
at 5.30 to announce that the Foreign 
Secretary was at that moment signing 
in Brussels a treaty with France, 
Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg, 
covering mutual aid in defence, 
economic, social and cultural matters. 
It was, he said, a great occasion. 
Mr. CHURCHILL, cautiously reserving 
‘his view on the details until he had 
seen them, agreed that the occasion 
was indeed a great one—and then the 
House moved back to a long discussion 
on the City of London and its future 
as an independent Parliamentary con- 
stituency. 

The Government’s plan is that the 
City shall cease to have its own M.P., 
and that the world-famed “square 
mile” shall be merged with the adjacent 
boroughs of Finsbury and Shore- 
ditch. Captain CrooksHank thought 


this all wrong, seeing that the City 
had been a Parliamentary entity since 
1284. Mr. Cuuter Eps, the Home 
Secretary, refused to recommend a 
reprieve, however, and Sir Davip 
MAXWELL-FYFE, speaking as counsel 
for the defence of the City and for the 
prosecution of the Government, said 
this attitude was a breach of faith by 
Ministers, because an all-Party con- 
ference had not favoured the step. 
And he gave notice that, if a Conserva- 
tive appeal to the country succeeded, 
the City of London and University 
seats would be restored to their old- 
time glory. 

Mr. HerBert Morrison, having 
expressed his personal regret at the 
fate of the City, denied that there had 
been any breach of faith and added that 
‘it was time ‘“‘this monstrous electoral 
innovation should be scrapped.” 

And when the House voted this 
view was upheld. 

There were cheers when Mr. Speaker 
read a letter from the Lord Chief 
Justice announcing that Mr. Davip 
WEITZMAN, a Member of the House, 
had had his conviction and sentence 
for alleged conspiracy quashed on 
appeal. The L.C.J. added that there 
was no evidence at all that the 
honourable Member had engaged in a 
conspiracy, and there were more cheers 
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when, a little later, the smiling Member 
took his seat again. 

Their Lordships were discussing 
defence, with Lord BripGEMAN (war- 
time chief of the Home Guard) com- 
plaining that in these possibly danger- 
ous days there was too much cutting 
of the defence forces, and that that way 
lay “Munich.” But Lord Natuan, for 
the Government, did not share this 
view, and held that Britain’s forces, 
though small, were good and sound 
and, moreover, bigger than before the 
last war. 

Lord SWINTON reminded the Govern- 
ment that it might be necessary in 
time to come to deal not only with an 
enemy from without but a Fifth 
Column from within. 


HURSDAY, March 18th.—The 

Commons were in combative mood 
when Mr. Morrison announced next 
week’s business, and the normally 
formal announcement led to half an 
hour’s debate. 

Main contention was on the question 
whether there should be a debate on 
the intended “purge” of Communists. 
Mr. Morrison said No. Some forty 
of his supporters said Yes. Mr. 
CHURCHILL said Perhaps—but not on 
one of the Opposition’s days. So it 
was left. 








citizens are able, or willing, toread. 
At least, they will not read prose. 
There is something like a mass- 
resistance to leading articles and White 


LT is now clear that very few of the 
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The Cosmic Mess 


In Figure 2 the S. of L. has gone If you want to understand the in- 
down. Now do you follow? If not, fluence of coal exports on the Standard 
read on. of Living, just look at this: 


Ir 1s A Most UNPLEASANT FATE 


Papers. But the people can be per- 
suaded to turn a languid eye to any 
message which is expressed in pictures 
—or in verse. This column therefore 
proposes to come to the rescue of our 
harassed Ministers, who are not very 
good at either. : fa— 
The whole thing comes down to this. 
Here is 


CoaAL—AND YOU. 
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The coal is down there. 


Your Target, 1947 
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Fig. 2 
Raised for 1948 


Untess Your TarGET You ATTAIN 
Your S. or L.* Wit Not Remar. 


Coal is useful for steam-engines, 


What is meant by the “Standard of 


Living”? Watch. ed 
Coool 


and heitives: 
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Fig. 2 ABROAD — AT HOME 





* Standard of living 


To Sir Berore AN Empty PLATE. 
ROAD 


You must get more Coa. 


All you have to do is to bring it up. 


« 
AB! 


™, 


we 





Abroad At Home 


Coal, by the way, is also quite a help 
in factories: 





WELL, WHat ARE 
YOU 
Doing Asout Coat? 


ABANDON, JUDGE, THAT UNPRODUC- 
TIVE Wi, 

TAKE THE NExT TRAIN TO RHONDDA, 
JUDGE, AND Dia. 

Bishop, You Waste Your TIME 
Upon THE SOUL: 

THE ONLY THING THAT MATTERS Now 


Is COAL. 

Anp You, Goop Doctor, No MORE 
“op”? 

Wuat Use 1s MepictingE? Go Down 
A MINE. 


Three clergymen about to get coal 


Now, are you quite clear about 
‘inflation ” ? 


S=S>> 


Fig. 1 
Balloon, not inflated 


Fig. 2 
Balloon, inflated 
Just imagine that the pound is a 


balloon, and you will be in more of a 
muddle than you were before. 
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Now look at a pound note. 


— 


It is signed by a Mr. K. O. Peppiatt. 


i 


Mr. Peppiatt 





It says: “Bank of England. 
I Promise to pay the Bearer 
on Demand the sum of 


One Pound.” 
Pay no attention to that, whatever. 


By the way, you should save. 





(Fig. 1) Savings 


If you save anything, you can either 
leave it in the bank, in which case it 


will be 





(Fig. 2) Idle Money, 


‘which is anti-social: or you can invest 


it in productive industry; in which 
case you will be a 





(Fig. 3) Vested Interest, 


which is frightful. You will also be 
enjoying the detestable 


er DIVIDEND 
5O 


(Fig. 4) Earnings of a Rentier. 
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Long-Term Target Programme (note 
progressive lowering) 


If everything is not clear now, please 
write to this column’s Public Relations 
Officer. A. P.H. 


Reading 


LTHOUGH I am by no means an 
advocate of reformed spelling, 
which I am sure I am much too 

old to get the habit of, there are certain 
words that are extremely irritating 
from the point of view of heading 
articles with. Reformed spelling I put 
in the same category as grammatical 
precision which among other things 
says you must not end a sentence with 
a prepositici or a conjunction, a thing 
which I shall persevere in doing until 
my dying day and which in this article 
I have already got away three times 
with. If, that is, of is a conjunction 
or a preposition, which I am not 
sure of. 

The irritating word I am thinking 
about at the moment is the word 
which with a boldness that I hope will 
be appreciated by posterity I have put 
at the head of this article. What I want 


to write about if there is enough space 
left when I get down to it is the reading 
that you do when you open a book— 
unless it is just an excuse for going to 
sleep—not the Reading where they 
make biscuits and seeds and that. sort 
of thing. Of course it is quite clear 
at once in small print because the 
biscuit place has a capital letter, but 
in headings where everything begins 
with a capital letter you do not know 
how you stand. 

Even without the “ing” part the word 
read is a constant source of annoyance 
to writers, because it is exactly the 
same in print whether you mean read 
pronounced reed or read pronounced 
red. The only good novel I ever 
nearly wrote was ruined because in the 
first line Sir Jasper said “I read his 
doom in the tea-leaves,” and from this 
it was quite impossible for publishers’ 
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readers to know whether the man 
whose doom Sir Jasper had got 
advance information about was to be 
doomed in the future or already de- 
funct—this depending entirely upon 
whether Sir Jasper said “I red his 
doom in the tea-leaves,” or ‘‘I reed his 
doom in the tea-leaves.” 

Oddly enough the word read is more 
annoying in connection with tea- 
leaves than in connection with books, 
because really clever people like you 
and me can get round the word read 
when we are writing about books. 
Supposing, for instance, Sir Jasper had 
obtained an inkling of his friend’s 
impending dissolution in a book, I 
could have opened the novel with the 
words: “I derived the information of 
his probable demise from my perusal 
of that excellent annual, Old Moore’s 
Almanac,” but for some obscure reason 
it is not done to peruse tea-leaves. 

You can do a lot of things with 
books, when you come to think of it, 
which are quite impossible with tea- 
leaves. You can browse in a library 
of old books, but nobody ever browsed 
in a library of old tea-leaves, even at 
the fag-end of the ration period. You 
can become immersed in a book, but 
I should think it would be extremely 
uncomfortable to become immersed in 
tea-leaves, nor can you even be deep 
in them, or buried in them. 

Having, I hope, made it perfectly 
clear that when I say I am going to 
write about reading I shall make no 
reference to either biscuits or seeds, | 
can now continue with the article; but 
unfortunately I am getting near the 
end of the third page of type and I 
always reckon that when I come near 
the end of the third page it is getting 
on for time to conclude the whole thing 
with a few pithy sentences of summing- 
up, owing to the newsprint shortage 
making printers get a bit restive if you 
go over to the fourth page. 

Talking of printers makes me wonder 
whether they could not help us with 
awkward words like read by using 
those little slanting blobs on top of 
the letters that are so fashionable in 
France. I expect you know the 
things I mean, like single inverted 
commas but leaning drunkenly either 
to right or left. It is probably imposs- 
ible to import sufficient stocks of 
these at the moment owing to the 
devaluation of the franc and free 
dollars and all that, but surely a really 
enlightened Government would hold 
out hope of them as an essential part 
of the brave new world of the future ? 

Owing to the space having run out, 
what I was going to write about 
reeding will have to be taken as red. 

D. H. B. 





At the Play 





The Lady’s Not For Burning (Arts)—Four, Five, Six (DUKE OF YORK’S) 
Carissima (PALACE) 


AM afraid Mr. CHRISTOPHER Fry is 
too original to make a fortune from 
his plays, but he is without doubt one 
of the brightest hopes in the British 
theatre. A poet and a wit, he is also 


(The Lady’s Not For Burning 





forms in triplicate.) There is a 
good deal of Synge’s Playboy in the 
youth’s arrogant claim to have done 
in a rag-and-bone man. The latter’s 
magnificently maudlin irruption at 
the end saves the 
boaster from the 
rope and solidly 
disposes of the 
charge that the 
girl has turned 
the tattered old 
soak into a dog; 
which is just as 
well, for by that 
time the prison- 
ers have dis - 
covered in each 
other a powerful 
reason to live. 
Mostly the play 
consists of the 
conversations we 
like to believe we 
should have 
heard in an Eliza- 
bethan pub. It 
has phrases Ben 
Jonson would 
have nobbled 
gratefully, and as 
many ripe images 
as would last 
most modern 
dramatists a life- 


INTRUDERS IN A MAYOR’S NEST time. I don't 
Heble Tyson. . ...... .. . MR. ANDREW LEIGH think Drury Lane 
Edward Tappercoom ....... Mr. Peter BULL would clap it 
ee ee Mr. ALEC CLUNES much. The two 
Jennett Jourdemayne....... Miss SHEILA MANAHAN : 


that even rarer creature, a man of rich 
and abundant fancy with an ironic 
sense of humour. A Phenix Too Fre- 
quent was a brilliant satire on love, 
and The Lady’s Not For Burning, now 
at the Arts, has the same exciting 
wealth of language. The shape is 
looser but the characterization more 
exact. While love is again the core, the 
theme is larger, a young man demand- 
ing to be hanged because he is sick of 
the messiness of the world, a young 
woman about to be burned as a witch 
because she thinks more clearly than is 
convenient for the life of a small town. 
Although the date is 1400, when witch- 
hunting was still accorded the dignity 
of a national sport, the treatment is 
modern in allusion and in such things 
as the Mayor's insistence on the 
sanctity of official procedure. (It’s 
nonsense expecting to be hanged un- 
less you’ve first filled up the relevant 


love - stories are 
charming but do 
not touch us emotionally; our minds 
are fired instead. It can’t be said to get 
us anywhere in particular, and of 
course much of it is talking for the 
sake of talking. For my part I am 
content to listen to such talk without 
bothering to chalk up the score. 

The Arts has most commendably 
given the piece the cast and production 
it deserves. In the leading parts there 
are two lovely performances, by Mr. 
ALEC CLUNES, who must be bracketed 
with the very best of our actors, and 
Miss SHEILA MANAHAN, the young 
Irish actress who gave us a glimpse of 
her quality in Happy as Larry. She 
has great possibilities, and I only hope 
they won’t fizzle out in celluloid. The 
way these two deal with Mr. Fry is alone 
worth going to see, but there is good 
acting as well, notably by Mr. Frank 
NAPIER as an open-minded chaplain 
and by Mr. PeTer BULL as a rumbling 
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man of law. Mr. Jack Hawkrns’ 
production knits poetry beautifully 
with fact and is full of witty detail. 


Mr. Bossy Howes’ gallant assump- 
tion at a week’s notice of Mr. SONNIE 
HALzE’s stricken shoes in Four, Five, 
Six at the Duke of York’s has certainly 
saved a revue worth saving. Its 
present unevenness is in no way his 
fault and is probably due to sudden 
rearrangement. The first half is 
noticeably less funny than the second, 
though it opens with Mr. ALAN MEL- 
VILLE’S cutting skit on American 
musicals, which survives, as several 
others do, from One, Two, Three. Miss 
Bryne HALs is still tremendous as the 
hotel receptionist, and adds deadly 
parodies of Mistinguett (not very kind, 
this, but I think deserved), Miss 
GINGOLD and Miss GRENFELL. Mr. 
Howes, bulging with innocent bon- 
homie, is at his best as a park orator 
and in a sketch with Miss HaLE where 
he plays a doddering butler taking the 
places of invisible guests at a mad old 
lady’s dinner-table and growing rapidly 
less steady as he does so. Between 
these accomplished jesters and their 
second line lies too great a gulf, but 
Miss Vipa Hop: is amusing, especially 
in expounding the undressed monoton- 
ies of non-stop revue. I think the 
cleverest new item is the last, ragging 
International Variety at the London 
Casino. Mr. Howes’ Danny Kaye is 
marvellously good. 


From the slick inanities of Carissima, 
at the Palace, you would never guess 
that Mr. Ertc Mascuwirz has a pretty 
and mordant wit. On this occasion its 
point is irretrievably imbedded in the 
woolly pin-cushion of glamorous rom- 
ance. A wildly improbable plot, of a 
famous singer pretending to be a simple 
gondolier to take the bounce out of an 
American cosmetic queen pursuing him 
for her radio programme, is here 
perfectly in order, but surely we can 
ask for something sharp to take away 
the prevailing taste of sugar. The very 
competent lyrics are almost all directed 
to the star-strewn heavens of syn- 
thetic Latin love. Several of them 
will be generally whistled (music by 
Mr. Hans May); there are vivid crowd 
scenes, quite a good little ballet and a 
marked smoothness of production, 
thanks to Mr. Recrnatp Tate. Mr. 
LesTER FERGUSON can really sing; so 
can Miss ELIzABETH THEILMANN; and 
the best acting comes from Miss SHIRL 
Conway as the lipstick dictator, whose 
gradual thaw in the face of garlic and 
grand opera is nicely done. ‘But having 
only a speaking part, she is sung at 
uncomfortably much. Eric. 
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Rational Song 
(From an Early Irish MS.) 


UTTER, 
churned and goldy-pale, 
patted, salted once, 
doled, but certain now: 
butter 
I am sure of you. 


Margarine, 
whale-oiled, 
substitute 

for the golden-pale 
butter on the bread 
underneath the jam; 
cooking-fat 

in emergency: 

I put up with you. 


Lard, 

little, precious one, 
how I hoard you, 
ounced so grudgingly. 


Cheese, 

hard, Canadian, 
saponiferous, 
processed— 

do you never blush 
for Gruyére, 

for Wensleydale ? 


Sugar, 

squeezed from English beet, 
coarse-crystalled, 

seldom cubed: 

do you never think 

of Demerara? 


Bacon, 

salty, never smoked, 
stringed and silver-streaked, 
bone-knuckled— 

yet a treasure, you. 


Jam, 

neither sweet nor tart, 
pulpy, gritty, glum, 
plum incognito 

are you, or turnip? 


Tea, 

gunpowder, Pekoe once 
subtle as a Mandarin’s 
jade-buttoned logic, 

why are you 

pre-stewed, tobacco-stalked, 
indigestible ? 


Eggs, 

brownly-speckled, fresh 
in your shells: 

eggs, 

what has become of you 
that your long voyages 
turn you to cornflour 
tainted by mustard? 





i 
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“This grand old tree is actually mentioned in Domesday Book.” 


Beef, mutton, pork— 

you will agree with me 

that pemmican 

mixed with shoe-leather 

does not shrink, is not bonier 

than you, chopped with bread- 
crumbs 

in a small tin now? 


Porridge, 

you are honest, 

you are nourishing, 

keeping the standard 

of the old, husk-rolled oats 
binned for horses. 


Rations, 
full of calories, 
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little, lively ones, 

never heed me, 

for I think of you 

more than of music, 

poetry, even politics— 

and why not, then? 

You keep burning 

the warm, the kind flame 

of hope within me: 

hope that my son’s sons 

will not queue for you. 
R.C.S. 


° ° 


Fast and Loose 


‘““When we are happy we want the clock 
to stand still, but, as the proverb truly says, 
Time untied waits for no man.” 


Schoolgirl’s essay on “Time.” 

















“ You'll have to give me a couple of bars start.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Alice Meynell 


No poet stands to gain more by a complete centenary 
edition than Alice Meynell, for few poets have been more 
ill-served by anthology-pieces. The speculative audacity 
of “Veni Creator,” ‘Messina, 1908,” and “The Cruci- 
fixion’’ is belied by the almost ovine docility of “The 
Shepherdess ’’—possibly the most uncharacteristic verse by 
which a poet has ever been tagged and labelled. Yet for 
all her strength of pinion—and, as Sir Francis MEYNELL 
points out, his mother had a fine critical mind and turned 
it first on herself—the qualities that render The Poems of 
Alice Meynell, 1847-1923 (HOLLIS AND CirTER, 12/6), the 
most exquisite body of work any English poetess has 
produced, are (as they should be) feminine. Self-abnega- 
tion in the woman became unforeseen self-fulfilment in 
the artist. The series that begins with “The Young 
Neophyte” and “Renouncement” are Miltonic in their 
disciplined passion. Even their almost invariable sonnet 
form is characteristic. It is the strongest spate that needs 
the sturdiest banks. Alice Meynell is something of an 
answer—there has never been a complete one—to the con- 
flicting claims of sanctity and art. Both hurt her, but at 
least she enjoyed their technique; and some of her happiest 
poems are meditations on texts as far apart as Hooker and 
a Kempis. H. P. E. 


Marbot 


The Brigadier (ART AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, LTD., 
10/6) is a delightfully written account of Marbot, based on 
his own Memoirs. The author, Mr. Vyvyan FERRERS, after 
thirty-five years in the Indian Civil Service, was appointed 
British consul at St. Malo, where, after the fall of France, 
he was arrested for anti-German propaganda and given-a 
year’s solitary confinement. He had been reading Marbot’s 
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“Memoirs,” and whiled away his imprisonment by framing 
Marbot’s story in its historical setting. It is obvious that 
the author is well acquainted with the Napoleonic period, 
hough one cannot but be curious as to how much revision 
and expansion the manuscript required when Mr. FERRERS, 
who had been parted from it for some years, retrieved it 
after the close of the war. However, it is not the author’s 
erudition that matters, but the light and skilful way in 
which he presents his hero, a brilliant cavalry officer whose 
character and exploits inspired Conan Doyle to create 
Brigadier Gerard. Some of Marbot’s feats are equal to 
any of Gerard’s, notably his conduct at the siege of Ratisbon 
and his rescue of a Polish soldier marooned on a block of 
ice in the lake at Austerlitz. He is, however, the only 
authority for his own heroism; and the fact that Napoleon, 
who read the “‘Memoirs” on St. Helena, left Marbot ten 
thousand francs to continue his good work of telling the 
truth and confounding all liars and slanderers, helps to 
underline the desirability of reading him for enjoyment 
rather than for instruction and information. H. K. 





It Always Happens Again. 


The lure of Enemies (CHAPMAN AND HALL, 10/6) strikes 
one as a poet’s and a critic’s rather than a novelist’s. True, 
Mr. Peter Vansittart’s Conrad, with a German boyhood 
and a French adolescence behind him, is the centre of a 
magnificent set-piece of anti-climax when the Franco- 
Prussian War is over. But he is a fortuitous centre and 
has never been much more than the handy interpreter of 
his creator’s views on war and peace. These, however, are 
so stimulating that this unshapely first novel reminds one 
of a possibly too shapely classic, C. E. Montague’s Right 
Off the Map. Mr. VansitTart’s cast—possibly because he 
has never thought of it as a cast ?—tends to lose its way 
about the stage: a Tolstoyan stage, although the actual 
scene shifts from a sleepy little German Grand Duchy to a 
provincial French country-house, before being set for the 
typical debacle of 1870. The German cousin, Conrad, is 
a dreamer—the French cousin, Pierre, a curiously unrepre- 
sentative animal. Pierre’s mother and sister are slightly 
indicated. The German household has a period validity, 
the French an air of being post-dated into the Mauriac 
age. One remembers powerful glosses on a tenuous text; 
and one wagers that the novelist will make his mark, but 
possibly not with a second novel. H. P. E. 


Life’s Lessons 


In What Life Has Taught Me (OpHamMs PREss, 10/6) 
Sir James Marcuant has collected from twenty-five 
distinguished men and women their conclusions about the 
meaning and conduct of life. There is an introduction by 
Professor GILBERT MuRRAY, who expresses some surprise 
that so few of the contributors should seem conscious of 
faults they have failed to eradicate, or faults that have 
grown upon them in age. Perhaps they are more conscious 
than they seem, but have become habituated by the 
exigencies of public life to not drawing unnecessary atten- 
tion to their defects. On the whole, then, these essays, 
though they may disappoint readers fresh from the con- 
fessions of St. Augustine and Rousseau, contain much of 
incidental interest about their writers, and many shrewd 
comments on life in general. The late Lord Lytton makes 
the acute remark that in the last fifty years people have 
become much more sincere in their personal relations, but 
that in the international sphere words have lost all meaning. 
Dean Inge believes that ‘‘the dethronement of Mammon, 
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who has no longer any prizes to offer, may be a good thing 
for what used to be called the privileged classes.” And 
Sir William Beach Thomas, after quoting a Cowley Father 
who said “To seek to attain happiness by a succession of 
pleasures is as foolish as trying to keep up a light all night 
by striking successive matches,” expresses his own con- 
viction that the most durable and sustaining of interests 
is a love of nature. H. K. 


Poet’s Novel 


When Mr. JoHn Pupney turns to prose he is often able, 
being a practised poet, to express in one evocative phrase 
what a wordier writer would try to say in half a page, but 
the ability to do so sometimes leads him into subtleties 
which obscure more than they illumine. His characters are 
inclined to tune into one another’s sensibilities by a kind of 
elemental radar whose workings can only be guessed at by 
the reader. This is especially true of Van, the young 
painter in Estuary (THE BopLry Hxap,7/6), when, attracted 
once more to an early love, he is linked to her by an ancient, 
predestined bond which is constantly hinted at but left in 
the air. On the other hand his love for Jessie, a more 
intelligible hedonist, is beautifully told, and there is nothing 
blurred in his relations with the superstitious boot-polish 
baron who soothes his twisted soul by collecting Van’s 
pictures and pouring acid over them. The ghostly figure 
of Van’s better self which, rather reminiscent of Barrie’s 
Maconochie, benevolently haunts him, is a little elusive but 
on the whole comes off. Mr. Pupney is clever with the 
quirks of character; Miss Perch, the doyenne of elderly 
secretaries who keeps this fantastic kingdom of boot-polish 
on an even keel, Trigger, the bouncing cad thrusting his 
way ruthlessly to its throne, and Van’s meticulous, pedantic 
father are done with insight. For all its elliptic overtones 
this is an interesting short novel, full of promise. 

‘ E. 0. D. K. 


Supernatural 


Mr. G. W. Sronrer’s The Memoirs of a Ghost (GREY 
Watts Press, 8/6) is a strange little book that might be 
called a telescoped novel: the effect of a long elaborate 
narrative, the dream-like supernatural feeling of a full- 
scale, full-dress fantastic ghost-story are attained with 
notable economy of means. Who is the narrator? He was 
killed by a bomb, but we get hardly a hint of his previous 
life or even of his name: this is his account of the way he 
sadly, anxiously drifts about London, haunted by the 
knowledge of his insubstantiality, terrified that others may 
recognize it. At last, after panic and melancholy induced 
by brushing the edges of so many lives he cannot share, 
he is gradually coming to understand and accept his 
peculiar state. He challenges the conventional idea of 
ghosts: ‘‘Why don’t they speak? Why glide? Why always 
at night?’’ and his last sentence leaves the reader with 
an uneasy thought: “The clerk who pushes notes through 
the grille, the woman hawking papers at the corner, the 
man in the suburban train whose knees touch yours, may 
be one of us.” The book is written with Mr. STonrEeR’s 
characteristic skill in the presentation of striking concrete 
detail—visual, auditory, sensible; it teems with poetically 
compressed, telling pictorial phrases. It will repay slow and 
repeated reading. R. M. 





Adventure Afloat 


In The Background of Eastern Sea Power (PHa@NIx, 18/-) 
Mr. F. B. ExLprinGe is certainly discussing questions such 
as the balance of nava! strength in the East Indies and the 


influence of command of the high seas on empire, but 
mainly as these affect such critical events as the safe 
delivery of cloves and pepper in Lisbon or Amsterdam, or 
the arrival of the Acapulco galleon at Manila. His history, 
illustrated with a wealth of maps and drawings of a score 
of noble sailing ships, stops short at 1810 and is, indeed, 
more than anything a thread on which to hang endless 
stories of discovery, hard knocks and strange miscarryings 
in the great spaces of far waters, and with them the softly 
intriguing names of odd craft of the Indian and Pacific 
oceans—dhows, grabs, junks and kora-koras, caracoas, 
ylapis, flutes, praus and proas. In the fourteenth century, 
and even earlier, builders of the Far East were launching 
ships that could carry a thousand passengers. That day 
went by as Arab or Indian or Chinese, the incredible 
Portuguese, or Spanish, Dutch or British seamen came on 
top. Sometimes it was just pirates and buccaneers who 
took control, and in every struggle the weather and the 
scurvy made dreadful third and fourth parties in the 
campaign. To venture East was to take a worse than even 
chance of never returning—in the brave days of galliots 
and caravels, galleys and varangayes, foists, gallivats, 
bargantyns and carracks. C. ©. P. 





Major JoHN KENDALL, better known to readers of this 
paper by his pseudonym, has compiled in Dum-Dum : His 
Selected Verses (HARRAP, 7/6), a representative “‘anthology ” 
of his work. Some of the pieces here collected are from 
earlier publications, the rest have previously appeared in 
print only in the pages of Punch. 




















“Well, make up your mind—do we want cousin 
Hiram to think we’re starving, or don’t we?” 
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The Language of Love 


EAVING aside for a moment the 
all-important question of size, 
the one thing that may hinder 

my progress as a literary giant, cost me 
some part of my reputation in cen- 
turies to come, and knock the bottom 
out of the market for first editions of 
my works is my lack of a publishable 
collection of love-letters. Nothing, I 
am firmly convinced,. stimulates the 
sales of an author’s works quite so 
much as the appearance, fifty or so 
years after his death, of a volume of 
his letters to and from one or more 
women. Nearly all great writers have 
their dark ladies, even if they are 
merely pen-friends. 

How can we account for the unfail- 
ing popularity of these literary liaisons 
dangereuses ? Is it because the great 
reading public, in its ignorance, sup- 
poses that they were not originally 
intended for publication? Is it because 
they offer a key-hole close-up of the 
great ones? Or is it because the 
ordinary reader will pay handsomely 
for any scrap of advice in this matter 
of writing love-letters? Years ago, you 
will remember, illiterate people took 
their correspondence problems to pro- 
fessional scriveners and got good value 
for their money. So, too, did many 
so-called literary people, if my judg- 
ment is anything to go by. A careful 
reading of some of the great master- 
pieces in this field will reveal remark- 
able similarities of style and spelling, 
if not of handwriting. I will mention 
no names. 

Then in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century the scriveners were 
driven out of business by the spread of 
popular education, cheap newspapers 
and pocket dictionaries. A complete 
guide to commercial correspondence 
could now be obtained for a few 
pence, complete with specimen letters, 
invoices, statements and modes of 
address and salutation. Anybody 
could flick through a few pages and 
discover how to address a duke, a 
baron, a knight or a clergyman, how 
to complain apologetically and apolo- 
gize aggressively, how to make an order 
sound esteemed, and so on. Yes, there 
were scores of books on the art of com- 
mercial correspondence, but none, as 
far as I know, on the infinitely more 
troublesome art of billet-douxing. And 
it is the same to-day. There is no really 
reliable guide to the language of love, 
no book which traces the full sequence 
from “Dear Miss Parker” to “Be- 
loved” through “My dear Miss 
Parker,” ‘‘ Dear Nellie,” “‘Sweet Nell,” 
‘“Darlingest Nellikins” and the rest. 


Many an author leaves his volume of 
love-letters much too late in life. At 
the age of fifty he is shocked into 
sudden and dangerous activity by a 
note from his publisher asking for the 
manuscript. He loses his head and 
gets entangled immediately in a ridicu- 
lous flirtation with the publisher’s wife 
or the first mass observer who happens 
to call round. No, to save trouble and 
expense the copy should be collected 
quite early in life—in the author’s 
twenties or early thirties. He should 
invest in a brief affair with a sensible 
woman and get the thing off his chest 
as soon as possible. I only wish that 
I had followed my own advice. 

As things are I am nursing a dozen 
or more little intrigues in the hope that 
one or more will develop into market- 
able prose. Let me explain. At my 
salary and time of life I cannot afford 
even the mildest kind of entanglement. 
So my hopes (like Ruskin’s) are pinned 
to a belief in the reading public’s 
inability to distinguish between broad 
farce and genuine passion. My corre- 
spondents at the moment include a 
Miss Nettle of the Foxglove Sanitary 
Laundry, Ltd., the assistant editor of 
Revelations Weekly, an estate agent’s 
secretary, and two or three Civil 
Servants (grade 5). My last letter to 
Miss Nettle went like this: 


Dearest E. NETTLE (or may I call 
you Betty ?)—I can hardly wait until 
Thursday when your van will call for 
my things. There are two shirts, 
dear—one blue and the other stripey— 
and there is a little note for you in the 
breast-pocket of one of them. You 
will think me a frightfully silly old 
Hodikins, but I must mention my grey 
socks again. I really do want them 
back, my lamb. Until Thursday, then. 

For ever and aye, 
Your devoted, 
CooL CUSTOMER. 


This would look well about halfway 
through a nice little leather-bound 
volume with uncut pages; but Miss 
Nettle’s reply makes it very difficult 
for me to warm up in my next effort. 


Dear Sir,—Our van will call on 
Monday morning at 11.0 sharp. As- 
suring you of our best attention at all 
times, 

Yours faithfully, 
p.p. The Foxglove Sanitary Laundry, 
E. NETTLE. 

I am progressing rather more effec- 
tively with Miss Thorogood, the estate 
agent’s secretary: She is obviously a 


bright girl, ever ready for a bit of 
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tomfoolery, and she responds well to 
my literary advances. My only fear 
is that my “Little Chou” has already 
seen through my scheme and will some 
day claim half the royalties. Hop. 


Words and Music 


7 ACH egg costs at least five 
bob,” I said. 


“Tf they showed a spark of 
affection I could forgive them.” 

“The spectacle of twelve unscrupu- 
lous females living on their grits is 
horrible. Shall we order the tumbril ?” 

“After we’ve maimed ourselves 
building Mon Repos?” 

“The gaunt beauty of its gothic lines 
is thrown away on them. Consider the 
solid old-world pleasure of chicken for 
dinner twelve nights running. Mary- 
land the first night, @ la King the 
second, roast——” 

“T admit if I were a hen I shouldn’t 
bother.” 

“This isn’t a case where we can 
afford to see the other girl’s point of 
view.” 

“Still, there may be something 
lacking in our approach.” 

“Not cod-liver-oil, judging by this 
bill.” 

“T read an article the other day by 
a woman who said hens get easily 
bored. She said a little entertainment 
works wonders.” 

‘Starved of James Mason, perhaps ?” 

“She said if they’re talked to for 
half an hour every morning production 
doubles.” 

“Can you see us doing that?” 

“T think I can see you doing it.” 

‘Look here,” I cried, “I’ve got my 
living to earn.” 

“You'd earn it a lot better full of 
fried eggs.” 

In my time I had heard emptier 
arguments. 

“Not my paper on ‘Up the Guadal- 
quivir with My Theodolite’?” 

“You've only got to pretend you’re 
addressing a Women’s Institute.” 

“T’ve never addressed a Women’s 
Institute in my life.” 

“It’s one of your occupational risks, 
though, isn’t it?” 

“JT don’t mind reciting ‘The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ to them,” I said, 
‘‘on condition I’m absolutely alone.” 

“This woman said the voice should 
be charged with encouragement and 
rhythm.” 

“T can think of a lot of things she 
could be charged with,” I grunted, 
setting out reluctantly for Mon Repos. 

It stood in a corner of the field by 
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the nut-hedge, like a small cathedral 
knocked up in a hurry by primitive 
believers. Its twelve residents were 
pecking idiotically at the mud. Any 
thought of laying eggs was clearly as 
far from their minds as going for a 
ride in a bus. Almost before I knew 
it I was declaiming some of the earlier 
work of Ella Wheeler Wilcox in a 
turgid monotone. No hens could ever 
have been less interested in anything. 
Hither they already knew Mrs. Wilcox 
by heart or she had operated on a 
totally different wave-length. Dis- 
appointed, I took a brief turn in the 
field, and then, unexpectedly thrusting 
my head over the gable of Mon Repos, 
launched a thunderous broadside of 
Swinburne. Surely, I thought, this 
would be the stuff to stir them to 
oviferous frenzy. Within a minute, 
however, Swinburne had joined Ella 
Wheeler outside the ropes. 

I decided on one more effort, a 
cruder attack on a lower level. Letting 
myself into the compound, I assumed 
the uneasy leer of a candidate for 
Parliament. Immediately the hens, 
convinced my pockets contained black- 
market grain, gathered round in the 
attitude of attentive electors. 

“Ladies,” I began, making my voice 
as greasy as I could, ‘“‘you are all so 
wonderfully well informed, in spite of 
the bustling, selfless lives you lead, 
that there is little I can add to the 
broad sweep of your knowledge. 
Nevertheless it may be that a few 
fresh thoughts on the hazardous 
position of gold will not come 
amiss——” 

Just as if they were real electors my 
audience began to melt, one by one, 
away. At the same time a sharp 
cough made me aware of an old man 
in a tousled cap leaning over the wall. 
He gave the impression of having been 
there for a long time, and finding a 
man of over two hundred pounds 
talking to twelve impervious pullets 
about gold apparently caused him no 
surprise at all. 

“Foine burrds,” he remarked gra- 
ciously. 

“T was just trying——” I stuttered. 

“You does roight to tark to ’em. 
Puts go into ’em, it do. Oi remem- 
ber——” and we were off. Off on a 
magic carpet of speech to the Boor 
Woor, the Klondike, the dead glories 
of poaching, the strange and _ final 
agonies of his Uncle William, and the 
burst internal by which he himself had 
been so thrillingly laid low in the last 
year of Victoria. I only caught every 
other word, but it was enough. This 
man was a mighty raconteur. Under 
whatever hedge he made his home I 
could see it was his custom to keep the 


moon and the wind fully in the picture 
through the long nights. I listened 
spellbound. And so, I noticed, did the 
hens. At the end of ten minutes he 
stopped comfortably to light his 
pipe. 

“Are you busy?” I asked. 

“ Ar’nt bin busy these thurrty year,” 
he said proudly. 

“Would you tell your life-story to 
my hens every morning until further 
notice ?”’ 

“°-Twouldn’t be the furrst toime I 
tarked to burrds.” 

His wizened face knotted in doubt. 

“Tt be thurrsty wurk,” he objected. 





“That can very easily be arranged. 
Through the usual channels,” I added, 
hurrying towards the house. 

ERIc. 
° ° 


Pop Goes the Weevil. 


*“*A SMALL Borer wits A LARGE 
Capacity ” 
Headline, “Commercial Motor.” 


° ° 


“THe Boat Race 
OxrorpD FrnisH at HENLEY ” 
Headings in “The Times.” 


Poor aim, don’t you think? 


























“My car was stopped the other night on one of those petrol 


check-ups... 
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Infantile Notes from Paris 


WAS sitting in the Tuileries 

Gardens, enjoying the rare Febru- 

ary sun. All around me children 
of varying shape were playing happily, 
and their mothers were discussing the 
rising price of fish. I felt suffused in a 
Parisian glow, and smiled absently at 
a small boy in magenta corduroys who 
was playing with a pink-and-green 
rubber ball. The child dropped the ball 
and backed away nervously, retreat- 
ing to a carefully-prepared position in 
the form of his mother; a forbidding 
lady entirely enveloped in what I 
think of as black bombazine. 

Moved by an insane impulse to 
pacify, I picked up the child’s ball and 
executed a neat drop-kick in his 
direction. 

It may be that with the passing of 
the years the lessons in drop-kicking 
imparted by Mr. Halliday—who besides 
taking the Sixth Form in French used 
to be our Rugger coach—have become 
faintly blurred in my memory. How- 
ever, the ball sailed towards the 
Louvre and then side-slipped back 
towards the building known as the 
“Jeu de Paume” (though it bears no 
resemblance to a fives-court) beneath 
which I was sitting. It landed on the 
hat of an elderly lady a few chairs 
away from me, completely disinte- 
grating the impressive assortment of 
fruit and flowers of which the hat was 
constructed. 

I suppose no one who has not 
actually seen a coloured ball land on 









the hat of an elderly French lady can 
conceive of the repercussions of such a 
landing. Simultaneously I seemed to 
be taking part in four conversations, 
which were—so far as my agonized 
mind can record accurately—with the 
following: 

(a) the small boy, 

(b) his mother, 

(c) the lady with the hat, or ex-hat, 

(d) a Guardian of the Peace, agent, 
gendarme, Sergeant of the Town, or 
flic, whichever version you prefer. 
(It always adds up to a young police- 
man with a sardonic smile and a small 
black notebook.) 

It went something like this: 

Small Boy. One has essayed to steal 
my ball. (Dissolves into tears.) 

His Mother. One demands oneself 
why, in the Jardins des Tuileries, it is 
permitted for unknowns to mix them- 
selves in the affairs of small children. 

Lady (see under (c) above). It is not 
enough that one should assail innocent 
children One must also launch 
cowardly attacks on ladies without 
defence, whose only crime is that they 
sit in the sun reading poetry. 

Myself. I am truly confused. I had 
not the least intention 

Gendarme. It is evidently necessary 
to make a _ constatation of the 
occurrence. 

Here he licked his pencil rather 
salaciously. 

Myself. 1 am English. 
age and birthplace 





My father’s 
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Lady. An Englishman? But it is 
curious. The poetry of which I come 
from speaking was, it appears, origin- 
ally written by an Englishman. 

Myself. It is permitted to ask his 
name, Madame? 

Lady. A certain Shakespeare. It is, 
however, our M. André Gide who has 
made him intelligible. 

Myself. A great work, madame. 

During this conversation the small 
crowd which had collected was showing 
signs of acute disappointment. The 
gendarme had reluctantly put away 
his notebook, the small boy had given 
up punting his ball hopefully towards 
me, and his mother was expressing 
views to the onlookers in which the 
words “‘scandale”’ and “ inout”’ featured 
with monotonous frequency. 

Meanwhile I had _ succeeded in 
manceuvring the lady with the hat 
towards the Orangerie: we had by this 
time got down to Jean-Paul Sartre and 
Existentialism, skimming lightly over 
Ronsard, Villon and a few others en 
route. The lady’s hat by now re- 
minded me of a walk through Covent 
Garden on a Saturday afternoon—but 
mercifully she was suffering from 
temporary amnesia. 

As I bolted into the Place de la 
Concorde I decided that in future, if I 
wanted to enjoy the Parisian sun, I 
would do so outside the Gare du Nord, 
where no children have ever been 
known to play. 








“Change down into third and go carefully round the next 





corner—pass it on.” 
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) SPORTS DEPT 


where there is the finest selection 
of high quality sports equipment in 
the country 

where specialists are ready to give 
advice on gear for most sports and 
games 

where the needs of the beginner 
are as thoroughly understood as-the 
demands of the expert 

where you will find the traditional 
courtesy for so long associated with 
the name of 





HARRODS LTD SLOane 1234 











LONDON SWI 
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Reserve your Escudos for those who deserve them! Escudos 
are very good cigarettes indeed, blended with extra care to give 
extra pleasure to Virginia smokers who can appreciate distinc- 
tion. Slightly bigger than normal — and very much better 


COPE’S 


20 for 3/8 
CIGARETTES 

















By these we live 


UCH has been recorded about 
our railways’ vital contribution 
to victory in two great wars and their 





progress during the years between. 
It is equally important to re- 
member that every phase of modern 
life—food, clothing, household needs, 
machinery, social contacts, games, 
the import and export trade on which 
our national prosperity is based — 
depends largely upon the ceaseless 
services of those life-lines of transport. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


The Lifelines of the Nation 
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Order your Hoover NOW 
—in good time 


SPRING CLEANING’S only just round the corner. 
So don’t delay. See your Authorised Hoover 
Dealer and order your Hoover now, so as to get 
it in good time. In these days of carpet shortage, 
the Hoover is especially valuable since it not 
only keeps carpets clean and colourful but 
also helps to prolong their life. The quality 
of the latest post-war models is higher than 
ever and they are equipped with a wide 
range of cleaning tools that you can fit in 
asecond. There is a model for every 
size and type of home, but supplies 
for the home market are limited, 
so order now. Prices from 
£10.10.0 to £21.0.0 (plus 
purchase tax). 


| CLEANING TOOLS NOW AVAILABLE 
| FOR STANDARD & JUNIOR MODELS me | 


= on if 7 Fess 
ae QAcHOOVER & 


REGISTERED TRADE MARE 
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PERIVALE GREENFORD MIDDLESEX 


HOOVER LIMITED 








GLASSWARE 


Clarifies - Purifies - Refines 


FoR many years, the paper filter 





served the scientist’s need simply | 


for the lack of something better and 
more efficient. With the introduction 
of PYREX Brand Sintered Glass Filters, 
however, a new standard of filtering 
practice became possible. 


These glass filters are composed 
entirely of PYREX Brand Glass, ground 
to varying degrees of fineness, and 
fused into PYREX Brand filtering 
vessels, the whole unit being resistant 
to the effects of sudden heat and cold. 
These Sintered Glass discs possess the 
same chemical durability as that of all 
PYREX Brand Glassware. 


The actual filter discs are made to 
existing standards of porosity, and 
are available in four grades . . . from 
average pore diameter 120 microns 
to 5 microns. (A micron is one- 
thousandth part of a millimetre). Asa 
compromise between speed of filtering 
and mechanical strength, a thickness 
is chosen which will, in most cases, 
withstand a pressure of about one 
atmosphere. 


The many advantages of PYREX Brand 
Sintered Glassware have made this 
product a valuable asset in all branches 
of chemistry, both in the higher realms 
of scientific research and in many 
manufacturing processes. 


See our stand at the B.I.F. Earls Court 

(Nos. R33 and R35), where PYREX Brand 

industrial Glass will be exhibited. 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware is 
supplied only through Laboratory Furnish- 
ers, but illustrated catalogue and two 
Sree copies of our Chemist's Notebook will 
be sent direct on application to us, which 
should be written on trade heading or 
accompanied by professional card. 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 
SinteredGlass 


is made by 
ma James A. Jobling 
k Tl & Company Ltd. 
¢; ry Wear Glass Works, 
mt SUNDERLAND. 
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An Annuity 
will offset reductions in interest rates 
For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 


of the purchase money 


(For residents in some countries payments arc exempt from U.K. tax) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 




















**No, my birthday’s next week... 


Wednesday to be precise. No...sorry Charles... Thursday. 
Why d’you ask? Oh, I see...the Pimm’s No. 1. 


drink it on Mondays, old man. 


Always 
Tuesdays too, of course, 


I like it, you know.” 


PIMMS No.1 


We make it from suave London distilled gin, 
hard-to-get liqueurs from France and Hol- 
land and, of course, a certain something. 
You add bottled lemonade and ice—and 
you have the most heavenly drink on earth. 








Flawless materials, delicately wrought, 
give it a shimmer and _ brilliance 
found in no other glassware. The 
name Stuart is etched on every piece. 

















THE OPTIMIST 


‘* Leave them wi’ me and I'll 
see what I can dae for ye. 
The laces are no sae bad.” 


They must have been PATON’S laces 


PATON’S 


WORLD-FAMOUS BOOT 
AND SHOE LACES 


For quality, wear and appearance, 
you cannot get better. 


WM. PATON LTD., 


JOHNSTONE, SCOTLAND 
DCCOCOODIDODOCODODOA 
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. . . and their Great-Great-Grandsons too 


To the dandies who strolled in St. James’s in the leisured days of 
the early 1800’s, no topic was more serious than dress. Their 
financial affairs they were well content to leave in the capable 
hands of bankers such as Herries, Farquhar & Co., whose 
counting-house stood in St. James’s Street. That many of their 
descendants still bank at this house (which was absorbed by 
Lloyds Bank in 1893) is due to the confidence inspired by a long 
tradition of friendly, experienced and confidential handling of 
customers’ affairs. Lloyds Bank to-day provides a modern 
banking service of which close personal contact with its customers 
is still a characteristic feature. 


Le LLOYDS BANK Gs) 
look after your interests 2 
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Hydraulic lifting 


means bigger savings in labour, 








time and space 


Scameamenessiii 





Ate He RRAU CS MODEL 


Se 


The Collis Truck and 
Platform System, pioneered 
by Collis in Europe in 1912, promotes order 


te Write for 
and efficiency into the movement of goods at illustrated 
all stages of production. Hydraulic lifting, a 
folder 


desirable Collis feature, reduces fatigue to a 
minimum. The Collis Truck shows greatly 
increased savings in time and man-power—and 
cuts handling costs by at least 60%. 

@ Ns 


quoting Ref. 46W., 
J. Collis & Sons Ltd 
Regent Square, 
Gray's Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1 
Tel: Terminus 6141 














TAKES THE 
STRAIN 


Who doesn’t feel the strain today? The 
aftermath of the war years is reflected in the 
nervous conditions which are prevalent in 
people everywhere. ‘SANATOGEN’ Tonic 
3 Wine is a restorative, combining the 
qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic properties 
of ‘SANATOGEN ’ Nerve 
Tonic Food. 








‘SANATOGEN’ 


TONIC WINE 
per | 0/ m bottle 











The word ““SANATOGEN" ts a Registered Trade Mark 


—_— 
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Please Remember 





Music’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevo‘ent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely 
supported by voluntary 
contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not 
members or contributors to 
its funds. Will you please 
help in this great work? 





Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale. | i 


MUSICIANS’ 





‘BENEVOLENT FUND 


( FOUNDED 1N MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


| 16 JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.! 

























REGISTERED 


Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.G.B. Cognack xx 41/- 


SIBON Liqueur Brandy 51/- y 
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Proprietors; Smith & 
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CLL IIe) 
THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Wellstood 
Ltd., Established 1854. Head 
Office and Works; Bonnybridge, 
Scotland. Advisory Department; 
ok. 


46 Davies Street, London, 


J HEAT STORAGE COOKERS \ 
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Only one ESSE in four can 
go for home use: the rest 
must earn dollars. That is 
why ESSE Cookers are so 
scarce. But each name on the 
waiting list is taken in strict 
rotation, and — the ESSE is 
well worth waiting for. 








ROD. LINDT FILS 


ESTABLISHED CPD 
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CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
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= for Breakfast 


MORE RECIPES AND IDEAS 
Many women find that breakfast is the most difficult meal to 
= provide. For one thing, there’s not the time for those clever 
tricks of cooking and flavouring that ring the changes with 


other meals. So here are more suggestions. They are all quick to prepare, 
each recipe serves four, and has been kitchen-tested. 


BREAKFAST PANCAKES 


4 oz. plain flour and 2 level teaspoons 
baking powder, or 4 oz. self-raising 
flour, 1 level teaspoon salt, pinch of 
pepper, 2 level tablespoons chopped 
parsley, 11 tablespoons water, fat for 
frying (approx. 1 oz.), fish or meat 
paste. 

Mix the flour, baking powder if used, 
seasoning and parsley to a smooth 
batter with the water. Heat a very 
little fat in a frying-pan, pour in 
enough batter to cover the bottom 
and fry quickly on both sides until 
brown. Turn out, spread with paste 
and roll up. Serve hot. N.B.—This 
mixture will make four pancakes. 


FISH FRITTERS 


4 oz. self-raising flour 
(or 4.02. plain flour and 
2 level teaspoons bak- 
ing powder), 1 level 
teaspoon salt, ¥% level 
teaspoon pepper, 5 
pint water, 3-4 oz 
cooked flaked fish, 1 ‘level sablespoon 
chopped parsley, a little fat for frying, 
Make batter, beat well, then add the 
fish and parsley. Cook in spoonfuls 
in the hot fat until golden brown on 
both sides. Serve at once. Makes 
about eight fritters. 





BACON TURNOVERS 


1-2 rashers fat 
bacon, 4 oz. 
self-raising 
flour (or 4 oz. 
plain flour and 
2 level tea- 
spoons baking powder), ¥o level teaspoon 
salt, Y%-1 level teaspoon mixed herbs, 
4-6 tablespoons milk and water. 

Fry and chop the bacon, keeping the 
fat to fry the turnovers. Mix dry 
ingredients to a scone dough with the 
liquid and roll to % in. thickness. 
Cut into eight 3 in. rounds and place 
bacon in the centre of four. Damp 
edges and cover with remaining four 
rounds. Fry in the bacon fat for 
about 10 minutes, or until cooked 
+ ya and golden brown on both 
sides. 


SAUSAGE SHAPE 


8 oz. sausage meat, 2 level tablespoons 
finely chopped onion or leek, 1 level 
tablespoon chopped pickle, 3 oz. bread- 
crumbs, pinch of mixed herbs, pinch of 
pepper, 1% level teaspoons salt, 2 
tablespoons stock or milk. 

Mix all the ingredients together thor- 
oughly. Turn into a greased 

basin, cover and steam 1% 

hours. Serve cold as a break- 

fast sausage. 








ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FOOD (S.194) 
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NEW 
non-utility 
3GNS ONLY? 


Fashioned from hundreds of fine 
materials —checks, pinheads, stripes, 
etc.—notice the clever waistband. 
Your local stockist will have a good 
selection 


GOR-RAY 


Registered 


shuds one Gettert 


Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond St WI 












SWEET 10/6 


Votrix 
Vermouth 


ORY 11/6 





in the bars of all the leading West End Hotels. 





The demand for Orlik pfpes far exceeds 

| the supply, but the quality is still as good 
as ever. If you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest ‘lobacconist who may be able to 
supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD. 
| 17-18, Old Bond St., London,W.1 
| Established 1899 ‘ 


BRIAR { 


PIPES (4 y 


All shrewd Judges smoke wh, 







Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 
Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 
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Iaddle Prridle & Ayu 






Good stocks of 
Saddlery and 


Stable requisites. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GAROEN 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4477 


Aldershot Bournemouth Bristol Camberley M hester Portsmouth York 








You can telephone a cable to any part of the world just 
as you do an inland telegram. Just phone your 
nearest Cable and Wireless office or ask exchange 
for “Foreign Telegrams” and dictate your message. 


rang 


: VIA IMPERIAL 
Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 8494 


WHEN LETTERS AWAIT ATTENTION CABLES DEMAND IT | 
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THE DICTI« YNARY 


OXO-ENGLISH 





Flavour, «. «0. 


mingled sensations of smell and taste. 
Hence FLAVOURSOME, (a.) that 
which is rendered distinctive, in 
smell and taste, with characteristic 
quality of OXO... 


in brief- 


<> 





FOR 
TASTY DISHES 
















For over half a century 
STATE EXPRESS 555 
have maintained their 


reputation as the best 


cigarettes in the world 





Export Packing 
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ABDULLA 


No. 7 Fine ‘Virginia’ Cigarettes 20 for 3/8 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Fgyptian 
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